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PREFATORY  NOTE 

Political  economy  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  production,  distri- 
bution and  exchange  of  commodities,, 
which  develops  the  laws  by  which 
our  government,  and  indeed  all  govern- 
ments, must  act  to  secure  for  their 
subjects  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  civilisation,  happiness,  industry, 
commerce  and  wealth. 

The  writer,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  has  studied  the 
science  for  over  forty  years,  is  aware 
of  the  misconception  and  prejudice 
which  exists  in  the    public    mind    upon 
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a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to 
every  Briton. 

The  study  of  the  science,  from  its 
compHcations,  ramifications  and  its 
methods,  is  very  difficult,  and  for  the 
layman,  tradesman  and  ordinary  work- 
man— even  had  they  the  time,  the 
opportunity  or  inclination  for  such — 
well-nigh  impossible. 

The  writer,  having  a  numerous 
cliejitele,  and  knowing  their  wants,  has 
prepared  this  work,  a  work  to  save 
their  time,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
makes  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  matter 
he  presents  to  the  readers,  and  his 
observations  thereon,  shall  be  as  brief 
as  possible,  consistent  with  his  aim  to 
make  the  subject  as  interesting  and 
profitable  to  readers  as  he  possibly 
can.     From    his  experience,  as  well  as 
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study,  he  hopes  to  accomplish  the  task 
he  has  undertaken.  He  is  quite  aware 
that  in  his  observations  upon  details 
which  he  beheves  to  be  true,  as  well 
as  upon  what  he  knows  to  be  false,  he 
lays  himself  open  to  severe  criticism. 
He  is  not  averse  to  that,  however, 
but  rather  courts  it,  vide  'Theories.' 

There  are  two  methods  in  the 
science.  First  method  ct  priori,  or 
deduction,  which  we  may  call  '  theories.' 
Second  method  ct  posteriori,  or  induc- 
tion, which  J.  S.  Mill  describes  as 
'  inverse  deduction,'  or,  as  we  may 
call  it,  '  facts.'  Scientists  hold  that 
you  cannot  combine  these  methods, 
that  you  must  adopt  the  one  or  the 
other  but  not  both.  The  first  method 
is  apt  to  carry  one's  ideas,  one's  flights 
of   imagination  into    chaos ;   the  second 
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method  rests  upon  a  firmer  foundation, 
and  will,  I  venture  to  think,  commend 
itself  to  most  minds,  although  the  first 
method  occasionally  presents  to  us 
startling  and  agreeable  surprises. 
Permit  me  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  two  methods.  A  carrier  pigeon  is 
liberated,  say  in  Edinburgh,  its  des- 
tination is  Plymouth.  The  bird  is  in 
a  normal  condition ;  the  velocity  of 
flight  is  known,  the  distance  is  known  ; 
it  is  calculated  a  priori  that  the  bird 
arrives  in  Plymouth  at  a  given  hour, 
a  given  minute.  A  posteriori  proceeds 
on  the  same  lines,  but  ascertains  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  bird  in  its 
flight  over  the  Midlands  espied  a 
grain  elevator  and,  swooping  down  on 
the  scattered  grain,  enjoyed  itself  for 
half  an  hour  before  resuming  its  flio;ht. 
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The  question  arises  what  effect  would 
the  refreshment  have  on  the  bird's 
velocity  of  flight ;  would  the  refresh- 
ment retard  or  accelerate  the  velocity  ? 
A  priori  takes  no  cognisance    of  such 

*  disturbing  elements.'  A  posteriori 
does. 

A  recent  writer  laments,  and  the 
present  writer  sympathises  with  him, 
'  that  the  science  has  fallen  for  the 
most  part  into  the  hands  of  lawyers 
and  men  of  letters,  and  out  of  the 
hands  of  pure  scientists,'  and  he  adds, 

*  the  time  for  a  new  construction  has 
arrived,  and  it  is  to  this,  or  at  least  to 
the  study  of  its  conditions,  that  the 
competent  thinkers  should  now  devote 
themselves.'  The  legal  profession  can- 
not justly  be  blamed  if  the  science 
has  fallen  into  their  hands,  for  when  a 
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business  or  science  becomes  bankrupt, 
it  is  bound  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
someone  for  investigation,  and  pro- 
bably for  reconstruction.  But  the 
writer  does  not  think  the  science  of 
poHtical  economy  to  be  quite  in  such 
a  bad  way  as  all  that.  He  would 
patch  it  up  a  little  before  going  in  for  a 
brand-new  garment,  for,  after  all  science 
is  common  sense,  and  if  you  depart 
from  common  sense  it  is  no  science 
but  nonsense.  The  writer,  for  facility 
of  reference,  divides  the  work  into 
thirteen  chapters  w^ith  an  appendix. 

HONESTAS. 
Edinburgh,  1901. 
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THREADS  AND  PATCHES  ON 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

CHAPTER    I 

THE    WAGES    OF    LABOUR — NO.     I 

The  writer  of  this  chapter  has,  for  a 
considerable  time,  been  meditating 
upon  Britain's  fiscal  policy  and  the 
effect  of  the  present  system  upon 
wages,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  furbish- 
ing up  his  memory,  and  perusing 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
he  came  upon  two  passages.  Here 
they  are  : — 
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'  In  this  state  of  things  the  whole 
produce  of  labour  belongs  to  the 
labourer ;  and  the  quantity  of  labour 
commonly  employed  in  acquiring  or 
producing  any  commodity  is  the  only 
circumstance  which  can  regulate  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  ought 
commonly  to  purchase,  command,  or 
exchange  for.' 

'  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the 
original  purchase-money  that  was  paid 
for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold,  or  by 
silver,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  was  originally  purchased.' 

The  origrinal  Labourer  was  then  the 
Architect  of  the  universe,  the  great 
Creator  who  produced  all  commodities, 
and  amongst  those  products  He  pro- 
duced man. 

The    exchangeable    value     of    those 
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products  which  the  Creator  bestowed 
upon  Adam  was  the  commodity  of 
obedience,  gratitude  and  love  to  his 
Landlord,  the  great  Creator,  or  Labourer, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  as  Mr  Smith 
would  say. 

How  did  Adam  pay  his  rent  ?  one 
may  naturally  ask.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you  how  Adam  discharged  his  obliga- 
tion to  his  Landlord  ;  it  is  a  long  story, 
very  interesting,  very  painful,  and  may 
do  us  some  good  in  reflecting  upon 
it,  for  to  the  present  day  the  same 
influences  are  at  work.  In  the  land 
of  Eden — but  where  is  the  artist  who 
can  paint  the  picture  ?  As  Shake- 
speare says,  '  I  think  more  than  I  can 
think.'  It  is  beyond  the  human  artist 
to  give  but  a  very  faint  tracing  of  the 

sublime  picture. 
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The  scene  is  so  gorgeous  and  grand, 
who  can  depict  it  ?  Amidst  this  pano- 
rama of  hill  and  dale,  teeming  with 
luscious  fruits,  scented  and  lovely 
flowers,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  balmy  breeze,  there 
walks  the  Creator,  and  by  His  side  one 
of  His  creations,  man,  created  in  the 
likeness  of  the  Creator  Himself,  and 
endowed  with  an  immortal  soul.  The 
Creator  glorying  in  His  work,  Adam 
talking  with  Him,  his  heart  full  of 
gratitude  and  love,  happy   soul ! 

The  Scene  is  changing 

The  evil  spirit — the  demagogue — 
envious  of  Adam,  enters  this  abode  of 
innocence  and  joy.  Adam  sees  him, 
but    pays    no   heed ;    he    is    too    happy 
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to  think  of  any  mischief  brewing.  The 
demagogue  approaches ;  he  raises  his 
silvery  voice,  he  flatters  Adam,  he 
tells  him  he  resembles  a  god  himself; 
Adam  gets  interested  now;  the  dema- 
gogue talks  and  talks  and  talks,  an 
inexhaustible  dialogue.  Adam  is  told 
'  he  ought  to  own  the  place  himself,' 
but  he  rebels  against  such  teaching, 
areues  that  '  his  Master  is  so  kind,  he 
cannot  think  how  he  could  possibly 
be  any  happier ;  moreover,  he  had 
been  warned  that  he  had  a  soul  which 
would  prompt  him  to  choose  between 
eood  and  evil,  that  he  must  consider 
such  talk  very  unprofitable  for  him, 
and  his  soul  rejected  it.' 

The  Scene  is  changed 

Adam   is,    as  yet,   so   happy   that  he 
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has  no  thought  of  the  demagogue 
until  he  finds  him  by  his  side.  The 
demagogue  tells  Adam  that  if  the 
Master  evicts  him,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  demand  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements,  and  a  huge  sum 
in  gold  for  disturbance.  '  But  explain 
what  you  mean  by  eviction  ? '  says 
Adam,  and  the  reply  is,  '  Your  de- 
scendants will  know  all  about  that, 
but  remember  what  I  said  about  the 
unexhausted  improvements,  and  the 
gold  you  can  demand  for  disturbance.' 
'  Gold,'  says  Adam  ;  '  what's  that  ?  ' 
So  it  is  explained  what  the  precious 
metals  are,  and  Adam  says,  '  Man,  you 
are  a  clever  birkie,  give  me  your  hand  ; 
you  talk  more  than  I  can  hear.  What 
is  your  name?'  'Satan's  my  name, 
and  don't  you  forget  it.' 
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The  Scene  is  once  7nore  changed 
Adam  does  not  think  the  garden  is 
just  as  it  used  to  be  ;  he  has  disobeyed 
his  Master,  and  Hstened  to  the  teach- 
ings which  at  first  his  soul  rebelled 
against,  and  Satan  has  triumphed. 
Adam  is  not  happy.  He  fears  to  meet 
his  Master ;  formerly  he  had  met  Him 
with  so  much  pleasure  and  had  enjoyed 
His  converse,  now  he  meets  Him  with 
fear  and  trembling.  The  meeting 
takes  place,  however,  and  Adam  is 
evicted  and  sentenced — '  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.' 
Adam  could  not  screw  up  courage  to 
say  a  word  about  his  improvements  ; 
he  knew  his  pleasant  walks  would  all 
be  over  now ;  he  felt  a  lump  in  his 
throat.     Poor  Adam  ! 


C  H APTE  R    I  I 

HISTORICAL     SUMMARY 

The  science  of  political  econony  is  of 
comparatively  modern  growth.  In  the 
early  mediaeval  times  we  do  not  appear 
to  have  troubled  ourselves  much  about 
the  matter.  Apparently  we  were 
originally  very  conservative,  at  least, 
to  the  extent  of  each  conserving  his 
own  dish. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Copernicus 
introduced  the  subject,  and  based  his 
observations  on  the  principles  of 
Aristotle. 

Sir    Joseph    Child   in     1668    wrote 
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about  the  rate  of  interest  bein^^  created 
and  maintained  by  public  authority, 
and  was  partial  to  a  numerous  popula- 
tion. He  was  of  the  moderate  mer- 
cantilist school. 

Sir  Dudley  North,  writing  in  1691, 
differs  from  Child  regarding  interest 
on  capital,  which  he  held  could  not 
be  brought  about  by  arbitrary  methods, 
as  it  depends  upon  demand  and  supply. 

Adam     Smith    (1723- 1790),    in     his 

work      (1776)     entitled       A?i     Inquiry 

into    the    Nature   and    Causes    of   the 

Wealth  of  Nations,    was    the    first    to 

contemplate      an      entire      system      of 

economics,    and    this    classical    treatise 

made    obsolete    the    work   of    most   of 

his   predecessors.     Some    writers    state 

that  he  built  on   the  foundation  which 

had  been  laid    by    others ;    be    that   as 
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it  may,  he  was  certainly  not  the 
creator  of  the  science. 

Since  Adam  Smith's  time  develop- 
ments have  been  made  in  what  has 
been  described  as  : — 

I  St.  Classical  economy,  as  expounded 
by  David  Ricardo  (1777),  Malthus 
(1798-1803),  J.  B.  Say  (1814-1826), 
James  Mill  (182 1),  David  Buchanan 
(18 14),   and  others. 

2nd.  Vulgar  economy,  as  expounded 
by  John  Stuart  Mill  (1848),  M.  de 
Laveleye  (1878- 1879),  Adolph  Wagner 
(1871),  Henry  Sidgwick  (1883),  W.  S. 
Jevons  (1835-1882),   and  others. 

3rd.  Socialistic  view,  by  Karl  Marx, 
Engels,  Mario,  Rodbertus,  and  Auguste 
Comte  (1798-1857). 

John    M.     M'Candlish,     F.R.S.E., 

in    the    Accountant's    Magazine     says, 
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inter  alia,  '  Socialism  is  the  avowed 
enemy  of  political  economy,'  One  of 
its  advocates  (H.  Thompson)  tells  us 
'so-called  political  economy  is  nothing- 
but  a  string  of  maxims  specially  devised 
to  excuse  the  worship  of  mammon.' 

'  Although  all  Socialists  are  not 
professed  Communists,  there  is  a 
very  close  and  almost  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  two  principles, 
and  we  must  therefore  advert  to  the 
interesting  narrative  we  possess  of 
Communism,  which  was  tried  by  the 
first  Christians,  when  they  had  all 
things  common,  and  as  many  as  were 
possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold 
them,  and  distribution  was  made  unto 
every  man  according  as  he  had  need. 
The    story    of    Ananias    and    Sapphira 

tells   us  frankly    how  impossible  it  was 

II 
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found    even    then    to   secure   fair    and 

honest  contributions  to  a  common  fund  ; 

and   the   incident  of  the  murmuring  of 

the    Grecians    against    the    neglect   of 

their   widows    illustrates    the    difficulty 

of  securing   a   satisfactory  distribution. 

We   hear   no  more  of  this  community 

of  goods,  and  are  not  without  reasons 

for  believing    that  it    proved  a  failure. 

While  the  Scriptures  afford  no  warrant 

for    enforcing    a    community    of   goods, 

they     furnish    abundant    authority    for 

the  existence  of  private  and  individual 

property.' 

JosiAH    Tucker   (1799),   predecessor 

of  Smith,  favoured  bounties  on  exported 

manufactures     and     encouragement    of 

population    by   a   tax    on    celibacy,  but 

was  a  supporter  of  free-trade  doctrines 

and   a  mercantilist. 
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Sir  James  Steuart  (1767)  was  also 
a  mercantilist,  but  his  book  was 
eclipsed   by   that  of  Adam  Smith's. 

Frederic  Bastiat's  (1801  -  1850) 
efforts  were  directed  against  the 
Socialists. 

AuGUSTiN  CouRNOT  (1801-1877)  en- 
deavoured  to  apply  mathematics  to 
the  treatment  of  economical  questions, 
but  was  not  a  success. 

John  Stuart  Mill  (1806  -  1873) 
shows  that  '  when  two  countries  trade 
together  in  two  commodities,  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  exchanged  on 
both  sides  (which,  as  Ricardo  had 
proved,  are  not  determined  by  cost 
of  production)  will  adjust  themselves, 
through  the  play  of  reciprocal  demand, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  quantities 
required     by     each      country     of     the 

13 
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article  which  it  imports  from  its  neigh- 
bour shall  be  exactly  sufficient  to  pay 
for  one  another.  This  is  the  law 
which  appears,  with  some  added  de- 
velopments, in  the  systematic  treatise 
under  the  name  of  the  equation  of 
international  demand.'  He  then  dis- 
cusses the  division  of  the  gains.  The 
most  important  practical  conclusion 
(not,  however,  by  any  means  an  un- 
disputed one)  at  which  he  arrives  in 
his  essay  is  this  :  '  That  the  relaxation 
of  duties  on  foreign  commodities,  not 
operating  as  protection  but  maintained 
solely  for  revenue,  should  be  made 
contingent  on  the  adoption  of  some 
corresponding  degree  of  freedom  of 
trade  with  England  by  the  nation  from 
which    the    commodities  are    imported.' 

The    writer    notices    this    in    his    '  pro- 
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posed  remedy,'  but  Mr  J.  S.  M.  throws 
down  a  challenge  which  the  writer 
accepts.  It  is  in  regard  to  '  the 
balance  of  trade,'  and  in  the  chapter 
on  '  Commerce '  he  adduces  the  evi- 
dence ;  it  is  indisputable,  for  it  is  from 
the  American  Minister  himself;  see  also 
the  evidence  of  the  Canadian  Minister 
in  the  same  chapter,  and  having 
adduced  the  evidence  he  must  claim 
the  verdict. 

James  Mill,  Senr.  (1821),  was  an 
expounder  of  Ricardo,  substantially  the 
same  as  his  son  J.  S.  M.,  but  more 
in  the  method  d  priori  than  his  son, 
who  adopted  the  d  posteriori  method. 

A    Writer    in    Westminster    Review 

(181 8)   says    'the   science    was  scarcely 

known    or    talked    of   beyond    a    small 

circle   of  philosophers,  and  legislation, 

15 
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so  far  from  being  in  conformity  with 
its  principles,  was  daily  receding  from 
them  more  and  more.' 

Mill  tells  us  '  what  a  change  took 
place  within  a  few  years.'  Political 
Economy,  he  says,  had  asserted  itself 
with  great  vigour  in  public  affairs  by 
the  petition  of  the  merchants  of  London 
for  free  trade,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Tooke 
in  1820  and  presented  by  Alex.  Baring 
(afterwards  Lord  Ashburton),  and  also 
by  the  exertions  of  Ricardo  during  the 
few  years  of  his  parliamentary  life ; 
Huskisson,  supplied  by  Canning,  had 
commenced  that  gradual  demolition  of 
the  protective  system  which  one  of  their 
colleagues  virtually  completed  in   1846. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons  (1835-1882). — In 

France    the    historical    school    has    not 

made  so  strong   an   impression,   owing 
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to  our  extreme  doctrines,  especially  of 
the  Ricardian  system.  Jevons  declared 
'the  truth  is  with  the  French  school,' 
whilst  he  pronounced  our  English 
economists  to  have  been  '  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise.' 

J.  B.  Say  (1856- 1867)  asserts  that 
'the  history  of  political  economy  is  of 
little  value,  being  for  the  most  part  a 
record  of  absurd  and  justly-exploded 
opinions,  belongs  to  a  system  of  ideas 
already  obsolete,  and  requires  at  the 
present  time  no  formal  refutation.' 

M.  DE  Laveleye  (1878- 1 879)  refuses 

to  economics    the   character   of  a   true 

science    (or   department    of    a   science) 

as     distinguished     from     an     art,     and 

denies   the  existence  of  economic  laws 

or  tendencies  independent  of  individual 

wills.      '  Reform   such  of  your  laws  as 
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need  reform,  but  be  careful  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  reHgious  principles 
of  your  people,  for  they  are  the  cause 
of  your  pre-eminence.' 

John  Ruskin  (1887)  had  not  merely 
protested  against  the  egoistic  spirit  of 
the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  but  had  pointed  to  its 
real  weaknesses  as  a  scientific  theory. 
Advocated  the  organisation  of  labour 
with  fixed  wages.  Held  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  was  possible  only 
under  certain  moral  conditions  of 
society,  of  which  quite  the  first  was 
a  belief  in  the  existence  and  attain- 
ability of  honesty.  '  Shall  nothing  more 
be  asked  of  us  than  that  we  be 
honest  ? '  '  What  else  we  may  have 
lost   faith    in,    there    shall    be   here    no 

question  ;   but   assuredly   we    have    lost 
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faith  in  common  honesty  and  in  the 
working  power  of  it.' 

David  Ricardo  (1772- 1823)  was 
of  the  same  school  as  Adam  Smith, 
but  was  more  brief,  and  if  brevity 
be  the  soul  of  wit,  why  be  verbose?. 

Cliffe  Leslie  (i 876-1 879)  points  out 
that  Adam  Smith  stood  just  at  the 
beg^innino-  of  a  grreat  industrial  revolu- 
tion,  and  that  Lord  Kaimes,  Dalrymple, 
and  Millar — contemporaries  of  Smith — 
were  influenced  by  Montesquieu,  whose 
method  was  induction.  Smith's  was 
purely  deductive,  some  writers  say, 
while  others  maintain  that  Smith  had 
a  stronor  and  abiding^  sense  of  beino- 
in  contact  with  the  realities  of  life. 

John   Elliott   Cairnes  (1824- 1875) 

held   that  in  this  science  there  was  no 

room  for  induction  at  all,  '  the  economist 
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starting  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  causes.'  Mill  desires  veri- 
fication as  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  demonstration  of  economic 
laws. 

Lord  Lauderdale  (1804)  wrote 
about  the  origin  of  public  wealth. 
'A  book  still  worth  reading,'  says  Dr 
Ingram,  and  it  was  Lord  Lauderdale 
who  detected  the  error  in  Smith's 
account  of  value,  and  the  measure  of 
value. 

Thomas  Carlyle  (i 795-1 881). — His 
elevated  moral  teaching  had  disgusted 
the  best  minds  with  the  bad  maxims 
of  the  Manchester  school. 

The  leading    German    economists   of 

the    seventeenth    century    were    mostly 

mercantilists    and    protectionists ;    they 

remain  so  till  the  present  time. 
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M.  SiDGWiCK  (1883)  gives  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws, 
and  the  prosperity  that  followed  conse- 
quent thereon,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  the  great  factors  in  the  pros- 
perity were  the  introduction  of  steam 
power,  machinery,  locomotive,  marine 
and  other  engines,  the  smelting  of  iron 
from  coal,  making  of  railways,  etc., 
vide  Cliffe  Leslie's  account. 

Thomas  Robert  Malthus  (1766- 
1834)  introduced  Socialism  to  the 
public  mind,  'not,  however,'  says  Dr 
Ingram,  'under  the  impulse  of  revolu- 
tionary sympathies,  but  in  the  interest 
of  conservative  policy.'  His  view  was 
that  '  the  population  increases  in  a 
geometrical,  food  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio.'  '  That  population  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  faster  than  food,'  and  that 
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'the  positive  check  was  vice  and  misery  or 
the  preventive  check  of  moral  restraint.' 

Richard  Jones  (1790- 1855)  was  re- 
markable for  his  freedom  from  exag- 
geration and  one-sided  statement ;  that, 
while  holding  Malthus  in,  perhaps, 
undue  esteem,  he  declines  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  an  increase  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  is  necessarily 
followed  by  an  increase  of  population  ; 
and  he  maintains  what  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  with  the  growth  of  population 
in  all  well-governed  and  prosperous 
states,  the  command  over  food,  instead 
of  diminishing,   increases. 

Cesare    Beccaria,    in     Italy    (1738- 

1794),    was    a    protectionist;    he    had 

divided    the    whole    subject   under   the 

heads     of     Agriculture,     Manufactures, 

Commerce,  Taxation,  and  Government. 
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PiETRO  Verri  (1728-1797),  a  friend 
of  Beccaria  and  an  Italian,  was  in 
favour  of  liberty  in  the  corn  trade, 
but  in  favour  of  protection  of  national 
industry  by  a  judicially-framed  tariff. 

Augustus  Mongredien  (1886)  enu- 
merates certain  causes  of  the  displace- 
ment of  labour,  and  amongst  those 
causes  instances  '  the  progress  of  civil- 
isation ;  climatic  and  natural  agencies ; 
changes  of  tastes  and  fashions  ;  changes 
in  the  channels  of  trade ;  gluts  and 
over-production  ;  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  gold,'  and  so  forth ;  that  no  one 
has  yet  succeeded  in  fully  accounting 
for  those  fluctuations  of  trade  which 
are  everywhere  of  periodical,  though 
of  uncertain,  recurrence,  and  which  so 
vitally  affect  the  condition  and  fortunes 

of  a  vast  number  of  human  beings. 
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Every  business  man  knows  that 
stability  at  home  and  confidence  abroad 
stimulates  trade,  and  while  such  may 
not  altogether — nay,  does  not — prevent 
displacement,  it  must,  while  it  continues, 
sustain,  or  has  the  tendency  to  sustain, 
or  increase  its  volume. 

William  Fowler  (1886)  has  'no 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  silver  as 
money.'  Silver  was  formerly  a  legal 
tender,  but  is  now  restricted  to  forty 
shillingrs,  and  since  1816  o-old  has  been 
the  standard,  for  gold  does  not  de- 
preciate or  fluctuate  to  the  same  extent 
as  silver,  and  therefore  it  is  the  more 
perfect  standard  of  the  measure  of  value 
and  the  means  of  exchange.  When 
gold  is  appreciating  the  banks  adopt 
restriction  by  raising  their  rate  of  dis- 
count so  as  to  control  its  absorption. 
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Sir  Robert  Giffen  says  that  '  the 
reserves  must  be  kept  up,  or  values 
must  decline,'  that  'all  changes  of 
prices  depend  on  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  use.' 

Fowler,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
'  99  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the 
country  is  effected  by  instruments  of 
credit.'  'The  general  movements  of 
prices  depend  less  on  customs  as  to 
the  use  of  money  than  on  other  causes. 
Men,  in  considering  values,  think 
rather  of  supplies  and  demands  of 
goods  than  of  facts  as  to  money. 
The  Frenchman  keeps  money  and 
depends  on  it,  just  as  much  as  if  it 
were  money.' 

Right  Hon.  H.  Fawcett  pointed 
out  that  trades  unions  serve  '  two 
distinct  purposes.' 
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I  St.  The  function  of  a  friendly 
society. 

2nd.  To  organise  the  workmen  of  a 
particular  trade  into  a  combination. 

This  historical  summary  is  more  ex- 
tended than  the  writer  at  first  intended, 
and  to  students  of  the  science  he  re- 
commends perusal  of  that  valuable 
work  entitled  A  History  of  the  Science, 
by  J.  K.  Ingram,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

To  Professor  Ingram  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  his  courtesy  and  kindness 
in  placing  his  work  at  his  service. 
The  writer  would  in  particular  draw 
students'  attention  to  what  Dr  Ingram 
says  of  the  French  Sorbonne,  and 
especially  of  Auguste  Comte,  of  whom 
Dr  Ingram  himself  is  so  able  an 
exponent. 
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CH APTE  R    I  I  I 

DIVISION     OF     LABOUR 

The  division  of  labour  naturally  in- 
creases the  production  of  labour  in 
respect  to  the  saving  of  time  in  one 
workman  doing  his  own  part  of  the 
work,  which  otherwise  he  would  lose 
in  passing  from  one  branch  of  the 
work  to  another  ;  besides,  he  will  gain 
more  skill  or  dexterity  in  working  con- 
tinuously on  one  piece  of  work  or  in 
one  department ;  it  is  expected  he 
would  arrive  at  the  quickest  or  easiest 
method  by  his  mind  being  fixed  upon 

one  object,    and   concentrated    upon    it 
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in  place  of  roaming  all  over  the  shop. 
Mr  Smith  says,  '  The  division  of 
labour,  from  which  so  many  advan- 
tages are  derived,  is  not  originally  the 
effect  of  any  human  wisdom  which 
foresees  and  intends  that  general 
opulence  to  which  it  gives  occasion. 
It  is  the  necessary,  though  very  slow 
and  gradual,  consequence  of  a  certain 
propensity  in  human  nature  which  has 
in  view  no  such  extensive  utility  :  the 
propensity  to  truck,  barter  and  ex- 
change one  thing  for  another.' 

It  is  said  that  the  division  of  labour 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market, 
but  practical  business  men  know  that 
the  division  of  labour  creates  a  market. 
Nowadays  we  have  commodities  or 
products    upon    earth     that    were    not 

thought  of  in  Adam  Smith's  philosophy. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  Forth  Bridge. 
The  undertaking  took  about  seven 
years  to  construct,  and  gave  employ- 
ment, while  constructing,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  4000  men.  The  exchangeable 
value  of  the  product  was  about  three 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  money.  Mr 
Smith  asserts  that  'the  whole  pro- 
duce of  labour  belongs  to  the  labourer '  ; 
I  would  rather  say  that  the  produce  of 
labour  belongs  to  the  producers.  We 
must  consider  first  the  one  in  whom 
the  idea  originated,  and,  in  their  order, 
those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  making  the  calculations  and  in  pre- 
paring the  plans  for  its  construction, 
skilled  persons  to  see  that  the  work 
was  proceeding  in  accordance  with 
the  plans,  together  with  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers  to  do  the  construction. 
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The    word     '  labourer '    is     misleading, 

for    some    worked    with    their   brains, 

others    with    their    hands    as    well    as 

brain,    while   others    again    would   give 

manual    labour,    which    would   probably 

be  all  that  would  be  required  of  them, 

although,    doubtless,    all    would    feel    a 

degree  of  pride  in  being  associated  in 

such    an    undertaking.       But    suppose 

that    the    undertaking    had    not    been 

crowned   with    the    success   that   it  has 

been.       Suppose    the    plan    had    been 

found     unworkable,     or     that    it     had 

collapsed  in  the  construction,  on  whom 

would  have  fallen  the  loss  ? 

The  engineers   who  drew   the   plans 

from  which  the  bridge  was  constructed 

were    Sir  John   Fowler   and    Benjamin 

Baker ;  the  former  received  a  baronetcy, 

the   latter  a  knighthood,  as   a  recogni- 
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tion  of  their  services,  while  the  con- 
tractor, Mr  William  Arrol,  who  under- 
took the  arduous  work  of  carrying  out 
the  plans  which  he  so  successfully- 
accomplished,  was  also  honoured  by  a 
knighthood.  The  bridge  was  opened 
4th  March  1890  by  H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 
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THE    WAGES    OF    LABOUR — NO.    2 

What    are     the     real     causes     which 

govern    the    rate    of    wages    and    the 

sources  from  which  wages  proceed,  for 

in  every  country  there  is  really  a  great 

number  of  rates ;  and  the  real  problem 

is  what  are  the  causes   which   produce 

these  different  rates  ? 

Adam    Smith    says,    '  Wages  depend 

everywhere   upon    the   contract  usually 

made      between      these      two      parties 

whose   interests   are  by  no    means   the 

same.      The    workmen    desire    to    get 

as    much,    the     masters    to     give     as 
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little  as  possible.  The  former  are 
disposed  to  combine  in  order  to  raise, 
the  latter  to  lower,  the  wages  of  labour.' 
Wages  are  the  reward  of  labour, 
and  '  labour,'  says  Adam  Smith,  '  is 
the  real  measure  of  value  of  all 
commodities,'  and  he  asserts  that 
'diminished  wages  cannot  produce 
diminished  prices,  for  prices  depend 
upon  other  forces  than  wages.' 
'  Where  wages  are  high  we  shall 
always  find  the  workman  more  active, 
diligent  and  expeditious  than  where 
they  are  low.  Some  workmen, 
indeed,  when  they  can  earn  in 
four  days  what  will  maintain  them 
through  the  week,  will  be  idle  the 
other  three.'  '  In  cheap  years  work- 
men   are    generally    more    idle,   and    in 

dear      years      more     industrious     than 
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ordinary.  A  plentiful  subsistence  there- 
fore, it  has  been  conceded,  relaxes,  and 
a  scanty  one  quickens,  the  industry.' 

This  latter  is  scarcely  fair  to  the 
British  workman,  but  it  carries  its 
own  refutation.  With  regard  to  the 
first  dictum,  why  should  their  interests 
not  be  mutual  ? 

A  firm  place  ^20,000  in  a  depart- 
ment, for  the  production  of  some  com- 
modity, which  they  calculate  will  give 
them  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,,  i.e.^ 
^4000  of  profit  for  their  ^20,000. 
The  firm  are  quite  different  from 
the  employer  such  as  Adam  Smith 
depicts — he  may  have  been  thinking 
of  some  foreign  heathen  firm  —  for 
this  firm  now  under  consideration 
are  humane  and  generous ;  they  re- 
solve   to    give    their   workmen    a    rise 
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of  wages  of  say  5  per  cent.  Well, 
by  a  rise  in  wages  of  5  per  cent, 
profits  have  fallen  15  per  cent.  By 
this  rise,  therefore,  in  universal 
labour,  the  total  produce,  remaining 
exactly  the  same  in  quality  and 
quantity,  will  fall  by  25  per  cent., 
for  it  will  fall  to  ^3000.  In  short, 
this  5  per  cent,  increase  of  wages  to 
the  men  reduces  the  circulating 
stock  —  the  capital  —  by  ;^iooo. 
This  firm  deserves  the  workmen's 
sympathy  and  esteem.  They  will 
doubtless  do  their  utmost  so  that  the 
firm  will  not  suffer  if  they  can  help 
it ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
produce  will  be  greater  and  of  the 
best  quality  by  their  efforts.  As  to 
the  assertion  regarding  measure  of 
value,  vide  'Values.' 
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John  S.  Mill  says,  '  Wages,  like 
other  things,  may  be  regulated  either 
by  competition  or  custom.  In  this 
country  there  are  few  kinds  of  labour 
of  which  the  remuneration  would 
not  be  lower  than  it  is  if  the  em- 
ployer took  full  advantage  of  com- 
petition. Competition,  however,  must 
be  regarded,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  as  the  principal  regulator  of 
wages,  and  custom  or  individual 
character  only  as  a  modifying  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  in  a  com- 
paratively slight  degree.  Again,  it 
is  a  common  notion  that  high  prices 
make  high  wages,  because  the  pro- 
ducers and  dealers,  being  better  off, 
can  afford  to  pay  more  to  their 
labourers.  But  high  prices  in  them- 
selves   can    only    raise    wages    if    the 
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dealers,    receiving    more,    are    induced 

to   save    more,   and    make    an   addition 

to    their   capital,    or   at    least    to    their 

purchases    of  labour.      This    is    indeed 

likely    enough    to    be    the    case ;    and 

if    the    high    prices    came    direct    from 

heaven,    or     even     from     abroad,    the 

labouring    class     might     be    benefited, 

not    by    high    prices    themselves,    but 

by   the    increase    of   capital    occasioned 

by  them.      The  same   effect,   however, 

is    often   attributed    to    a    high    price, 

which  is   the  result   of  restrictive  laws, 

or  which   is   in   some   way  or   other  to 

be    paid    by    the    remaining    members 

of    the    community,    they    having     no 

greater    means     than     before    to     pay 

it    with.       High    prices    of    this    sort, 

if  they  benefit  one  class   of  labourers, 

can    only    do    so    at    the    expense    of 
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others ;  since,  if  the  dealers  by  re- 
ceiving high  prices  are  enabled  to 
make  greater  savings,  or  otherwise 
increase  their  purchases  of  labour, 
all  other  people,  by  paying  these 
high  prices,  have  their  means  of 
saving,  or  of  purchasing,  labour 
reduced  in  an  equal  degree  ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  accident  whether  the 
one  alteration  or  the  other  will  have 
the  greatest  effect  upon  the  labour 
market.' 

David  Ricardo  asserts  that  '  wao-es 
depend  on  the  price  of  the  workman's 
food,  and,  as  the  production  of  food 
will  in  the  progress  of  society  and  of 
population  require  the  sacrifice  of  more 
and  more  labour,  its  price  will  rise ; 
money  wages    will    consequently    rise, 

and    with    prices    of  wages    profits  will 
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fall.  The  labourer  can  never,  for  any 
considerable  time,  earn  more  than  what 
is  required  to  enable  the  class  to  sub- 
sist in  such  a  degree  of  comfort  as 
custom  has  made  indispensable  to 
them,  and  to  perpetuate  their  race 
without  either  increase  or  diminution.' 
That  is  in  his  opinion  the  '  natural ' 
price  of  labour ;  and  '  if  the  market 
rate  temporarily  rises  above  it,  popula- 
tion will  be  stimulated,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  will  again  fall.' 

John  Ruskin  was  of  opinion  that  '  it 
was  necessary  to  have  an  organisation 
of  labour,  with  fixed  wages,'  which  is 
a  brieht  idea ;  it  does  more  credit  to 
his  heart  than  his  head,  however,  for 
that  suggestion  will  not  likely  ever  be 
acted  upon  ;  the  former  is  possible,  but 

the  latter  impossible. 
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In  the  old  feudal  times  the  condition  of 
the  retainers  was  much  superior  to  many 
of  the  occupations  of  the  present  day. 
There  was  mutual  respect  and  esteem 
between  the  chief  and  his  clan,  the  fight- 
ing came  as  a  recreation,  and  in  ex- 
chanQ^e  for  his  fightino-  his  maintenance 
was  secure,  prepared  to  give  his  life  for 
his  master  if  need  be,  and 

'  How  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds.' 

Those  days  are  past  ;  we  still  struggle 
for  existence,  however,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  be  prepared,  remembering  that 
commerce,  which  sustains  wages,  is  not 
always  on  a  line  of  levels  ;  but  along 
a  line  of  continual  fluctuations,  of  peri- 
odical   descents    and    depressions,    now 
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let  us  consider  the  hours  of  labour  in 
foreign  countries. 

Norway — The  average  is  9  hours  9 
minutes  per  day;  13.05  per  cent, 
worked  less  than  9  hours;  77.94  per 
cent,  worked  less  than  9  to  10  hours  ; 
9.01  per  cent,  worked  less  than  10 
hours  and   over. 

Sweden — The  hours  vary  from  9  hours 
to  over  12  per  day;  those  who  work 
only  8  hours  are  mostly  miners  and 
glassworkers,  but  more  of  the  same 
class  work  from  9  to  10  hours  per 
day. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trades  only   13 

work   under    10   hours,    most    of  them 

working  from   10  to  11   hours  per  day. 

A    few    engineers    work    9    hours,   but 

the    majority     work     from     10     to     11 

hours   per   day,   many    1 2    hours ;  from 
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10  to  II  hours  are  general  in  most  of 
the  trades. 

Denmark — In  most  industries   loi  to 

1 1  hours  prevail. 

Germany — Miners  work  from  8.2  to 
1 1.6  hours,  varying  in  different  localities. 
State  railways  —  Majority,  10  to  14 
hours.     Cologne  district — 10  to  1 1  hours. 

Holland — Working  hours,  10  to  13 
hours. 

Belgium  —  Engineers  and  metal 
workers,    10  to   12    hours. 

France   —    Eng-ineers      and      metal 

o 

workers,  lol  to  11  hours.  Miners,  8f 
to   1 1   hours. 

Switzerland — Engineers  work  mostly 
54  to  65  hours  per  week. 

United  States  —  Enoineers  work 
mostly   54I  to  58  hours  per  week,  but 

the  hours  vary  in  different  States. 
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This  is  what  the  British  workman 
must  take  note  of,  because  with  their 
long  hours  of  labour  on  the  Continent 
and  their  heavy  tariff  upon  our  ex- 
ported industries,  it  is  bound  to  injure 
the  British  workers,  vide  chapters  on 
'Commerce'  and  also  'Free  Trade,' 
The  conditions  of  labour  on  the 
European  Continent  are  very  different 
from  what  we  have  here.  Speaking 
with  a  Russian-Pole  lately,  one  who 
represents  a  Continental  house,  the 
writer  asked  him  if  we  could  not 
produce  here  the  commodity  he  was 
selling  and  distributing  in  nearly  every 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His 
reply  was  :  '  Certainly,  but  you  will  get 
no  workers  in  this  country  to  accept 
the  wages  we  pay  upon  the  Continent.' 
The    product    the    writer  refers    to    is 
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made  partly  in  the  rural  districts  in 
the  workers'  own  homes.  Germany  is 
not  the  seat  of  the  manufacture, 
although  it  is  produced  there  also. 

The  foreigner  in  the  rural  districts 
will  be  able  to  subsist  upon  a  smaller 
wage  than  he  would  receive  in  a  large 
town  ;  this  remark  applies  to  the  rural 
districts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  as 
well,  vide  chapter  on  *  Proposed 
Remedy.' 

In  searching  Scripture  for  the  origin 
of  labour  and  wagfes  w^e  come 
upon — 

Jabal,  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents,   and  of  such  as  have  cattle. 

Jubal  and  Tubal-Cain — these  we  find 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  delinquent 
Cain,  who  married  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  men. 
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Adam  —  the  Edenite  Adam  —  was 
130  years  old  when  a  son  was  born 
to  him  named  Seth,  in  Adam's  own 
likeness,   after  his  image. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  Genesis  we  find 
that  male  and  female  were  created, 
and  the  Creator  called  their  name 
Adam,  evidently  separate  creations 
from  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  Genesis  we  read 
of  the  Sons  of  God  and  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  from  this  latter  stock  Cain 
got  his  wife ;  that  is  conclusive,  I 
think. 

We  are  told  to  '  search  the  Scriptures, 

for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  everlasting 

life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 

me.'      Had   Darwin   only  consulted   the 

book   of  books,    in    place    of   searching 
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the  forests  amongst  the  other  creations 

such    as  the  coal-black  negro,    the  red 

man,   the  beady-eyed   mongolian    races 

and  the  gorilla,  he    might   have    saved 

himself     some     trouble     in     trying    to 

discover   '  the    lost   link.'      But   havinof 

discovered  and  admired  the  ororilla,    he 

proceeds   to    build    upon  the   gorilla    a 

burden  utterly  impossible  for  the  poor 

gorilla  to  bear. 

Astronomers    tell   us   that   the   moon 

is  a  spent  force,    but  they  do   not  tell 

us  what    it    was    when  created,  nor  do 

they    tell  us    the  duration    of    the   day 

or  the  duration  of  the  night.      Did  the 

duration  of  the  light  of  either  of  these 

creations  mean  a  period  of  what  might 

be  termed  months,  years  or  ages  ?     We 

know  that  in   Norway — the  land  of  the 

midnight   sun — what  we  call    day  lasts 
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for  months,  and  in  the  polar  regions  the 
night  lasts  for  months.  The  apparent 
conflict  between  science  and  Scripture 
seems  to  be  only  in  our  own  want  of 
knowledge. 
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PROFITS   OF    LABOUR  AND  STOCK 

The  accumulation  of  stock  may- 
arise  from  one  of  two  causes,  or  by 
both  causes  combined. 

I  St  Cause.  —  A  sluggish  market, 
owing  to  the  want  of  push  of  the 
British  representatives,  or  the  extra 
push  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  those  in  competition  with 
us,  which,  as  Mr  Smith  would  say, 
'comes  to  the  same  thing.' 

2nd    Cause. — Over-production.     This 

may       arise       through        unfavourable 

seasons ;     for    instance,    spring     goods 

having      been      manufactured      several 
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months  in  advance,  may  remain  in 
stock  owing  to  the  want  of  demand 
caused  by  a  late  spring,  or  winter 
goods  may  be  unsaleable  for  a  like 
reason — a  too  mild  winter.  The  over- 
production may  also  arise  through  the 
generosity  of  manufacturers  keeping 
more  hands  employed  than  the  state 
of  the  trade  quite  warranted,  and  this 
occurs  more  frequently  with  employers 
than  many  give  them  credit  for.  The 
over-production  may  arise  also  from 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
to  keep  the  machinery  continuously 
going,  so  as  to  have  continuous  pro- 
duction, thus  saving  time  and  expense 
in  not  requiring  to  shut  down  and 
then  re-start  the  machinery.  In  such 
a  case,  stock  is  very  apt  to  accumulate. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  circulating 
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capital  or  stock,  by  the  accumulation 
of  stock,  must  retard  the  profit-making, 
and  in  some  instances  cause  a  loss. 
Many  manufacturers  avoid  the  difficulty 
by  producing  only  those  commodities 
for  which  orders  have  been  previoush- 
placed  with  them.  But  in  such  cases 
they  frequently  miss  orders  required  for 
immediate  delivery  and  which  could 
only  be  supplied  from  stock — many 
shipping  orders  allowing  no  time  for 
manufacturing  after  receipt  of  order. 

A  writer  on  political  economy  asserts 
that  '  the  accumulation  of  stock  raises 
wages.'  The  very  opposite  is  the 
fact,  however,  for  the  accumulation  of 
stock — the  circulating  stock,  the  pro- 
duct— tends  to  reduce  wa^es,  and  if 
persisted   in  may  extinguish  the  wages 

and       the       employment       altogether. 
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•  Profits  are  simply  the  leavings  or 
savings  of  wages,'  says  one  writer. 
'  What  think  you  of  that,  you 
chrome,  crystal  and  pearl-ash  workers 
in  Glasgow?'  'It  is  false,'  you  say; 
So  it  is  false ;  it's  an  insult  to  any 
intelligent  workman.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  wages  are  governed  by  rent ; 
on  the  contrary,  rent  depends  upon 
them.  As  the  quantity  of  labour  {not 
the  wages  or  price,  but  the  quantity 
of  labour)  increases,  just  so  does  the 
value  of  the  product  increase ;  it 
follows  from  this  descent  upon  a  worse 
soil  that  the  price  of  corn  will  in- 
crease. '  According  to  the  common 
idle  notions  afloat,  all  things  change 
— prices,  wages,  profits — agreeably  to 
any  powerful  man's  pleasure.'  The 
price,   then,    of    corn    has    altered,  and 
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the  reason  has  been  shown ;  but  as 
yet  no  change  has  followed  to  the 
receiver  of  wages.  The  payer  of 
wages,  meantime,  has  already  ex- 
perienced a  change.  He,  on  account 
of  the  inferior  soil  (inferior  as  exact- 
ing more  labour  for  an  equal  product, 
or  with  equal  labour  giving  a  less 
product)  has  been  summoned  to  pay 
an  additional  labourer.  But  for  this 
added  cost  he  has  been  reimbursed 
in  the  price  of  corn.  The  price  has 
risen ;  and,  as  already  we  have 
observed,  the  price  was  enabled  to 
rise  simply  because  the  quantity  of 
producing  labour  has  altered.  Had 
it  been  anything  else,  as  wages  for 
instance,  that  had  altered,  vainly 
would    the    cultivator    have    clamoured 

for  reimbursement. 
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Now,  secondly.  Because  price  of 
corn  has  altered  wages  must  alter, 
for  the  sole  cause  (apart  from  the 
slow  fluctuations  in  the  labour  market) 
which  fixes  the  price  of  necessaries. 
The  increase  of  price  in  wheat  will 
affect,  perhaps,  one-half  of  the  work- 
men's wages ;  it  may  affect  them, 
suppose  to  the  extent  of  lo  per  cent. 
— lo  per  cent,  on  half  the  wages  is  5 
per  cent,  on  the  whole.  But  this  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent,  will  alight  not 
only  on  the  wages  of  the  one  new 
labourer,  but  on  all  the  old  ones.  Say 
that  these  were  five ;  then  upon  six 
men's  wages  occurs  a  rise  of  5  per 
cent,  or  one-twentieth.  For  this  there 
will  be  no  reimbursement.  It  is  quite 
impossible.     On  what  does  it  fall  ?     On 

profits  without  resource. 
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CH APTE  R    VI 

VALUES 

A  COMMODITY  or  product  may  have 
a  value  in  use,  and  little  or  no  value 
in  exchange^  but  circumstances  may 
alter  that.  Some  writers  hold  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  these 
values ;  Adam  Smith  maintains  their 
distinction,  and  I  think  he  is 
right. 

Water,  for  instance,  who  will  dis- 
pute its  use  ?  Blessed  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  wholesome  water,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  to  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful to  Providence  for  such,  and  to  His 
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servants,  our  admirable  Water  Trust, 
who  never  wish  to  quarrel  with  any- 
one, but  who  stand  up  like  Britons 
when  their  rights  are  assailed.  The 
Trust  well  know  the  exchangeable 
value  of  water,  as  well  as  its  resist- 
ance value,  but  to  the  individual  its 
exchangeable  value  is  limited,  for  in- 
stance, by  its  want  of  portability.  In 
the  event  of  war,  or  water-famine, 
however,  who  can  estimate  its  ex- 
changeable value  ?  Adam  Smith  says, 
*  Its  value  to  those  who  possess  a  com- 
modity, and  want  to  exchange  it  for 
some  other  commodity,  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  can  enable  them  to  purchase  or 
command.'  This  is  abstract  reason 
utterly  useless  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose. 
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Coal  has  no  value  as  an  ornament 
— although  we  may  call  it  a  black 
diamond — its  value  is  a  poiver  value, 
the  power  to  give  warmth  or  for 
heating  purposes,  and  its  exchange- 
able value  is  arrived  at  after  considera- 
tion of  the  costs  of  its  production. 
This  is  called  the  resistance  value. 
The  resistance  to  its  production  being 
wages,  machinery,  haulage,  rent  and 
the  costs  of  competing  v/ith  other 
competitors  who  produce  the  same 
commodity.  The  power  value  and 
the  resistance  value  united  eive 
the  operative  or  excha^igeable  value, 
called  by  some  writers  its  negative 
vahie,  and  by  others  its  natttral 
value. 

Mo7iopoly    value. — A     work    of    art 

may   have    a  value    out    of  all   propor- 
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tion  to  the  costs  of  its  reproduc- 
tion —  the  resistance  value.  The 
wealth  derived  from  reproducing  such 
does  not  belong  to  the  labourer,  but 
belongs  to  the  proprietor  or  master, 
minus  the  wages.  He  has  paid  his 
workmen  in  accordance  with  his 
agreement  with  them.  Every  intelli- 
gent workman  knows  that.  What  can 
Mr  Adam  Smith  mean? — 'Labour  is 
the  real  measure  of  the  exchangeable 
value  of  all  commodities.'  A  com- 
modity is  worth  the  labour  for  which 
it  will  exchange.  That  is  self-evident. 
It  is  also  worth  the  Cfold  it  will  ex- 
change  for,  is  it  not }  Both  are 
equally  the  measure  of  value  at  the 
time  of  exchange  ;  gold  is  as  much 
the    measure    of  value   as    labour,    for 

labour     varies     in     its      market     price 
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like  other  commodities  with  the 
state  of  supply  ;  if  the  labour  varies 
in  its  own  value,  how  can  it  be 
the  measure  of  value  for  all  other 
commodities  ? 
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THEORIES 

'  Facts,'    says    one    author,    '  are    mere 

brute  elements,  until  they  are  organised,' 

i.e.,     until    they     have     their    relations 

developed      out      of     some      presiding 

principles  ;    and  a  '  theory  '   '  is    simply 

the  sum  of  these  relations  contemplated 

by  the  understanding.' 

'  So     far     from     warrino-     with     the 

practice ;    and    the    truth  of  practice,    a 

theory    must     always     presuppose    the 

practice,  simply  to  obtain  an  existence 

all    "theories"    must    fall     back     upon 

the    practice.'     '  How    should    there   be 
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an    abstraction   unless    previously   there 
were  an  abstrahend  ? ' 

When  I  give  this  an  emphatic  denial 
my  author  says  that  '  I  am  a  Strulbrug^ 
in  short,  a  burnt-out  shell  of  a  human 
being — the  cindery  tube  of  what  once 
was  a  fire-rocket — a  sad,  superannuated, 
walking  mummy,'  and  that's  not  all, 
for  he  predicts  that  '  I  will  die  in  my 
bed  on  this  one  subject  of  political 
economy  as  entirely  an  old  heathen, 
reprobate  and  unconverted,  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.'  This  is  quite  refresh- 
ing for  the  old  cindery  tube,  but  it's 
much  better  than  a  lot  of  fulsome 
flattery ;  and  when  I  consider  what 
the  same  author  says  of  Kant  I 
feel  that  I  am  in  good  company — 
Professor     Kant,     who     has    an    essay 

upon  '  Theory  '  wrote,   '  Das  ist  gut  in 
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die  Theorie,  taiigt  aber  nicht  fur  die 
Praxis '  (This  is  good  in  theory, 
but  does  not  stand  vaHd  in  practice) — 
*  That  "  Kant's "  essay  is  7iot  satis- 
factory, because,  for  one  reason,  that 
our  venerable  friend  never  could  ex- 
plain anything ;  no  dark  meaning  did 
he  ever  fail  to  make  darker,  especially 
if  it  were  his  own.'  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  see  why  Kant  should  be 
charged  with  this. 
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RENT    OF    LAND 

•  As  soon  as  the  land  in  any  country  has 
become  private  property,'  says  Adam 
Smith,  '  the  landlords,  like  all  other 
men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never 
sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  for  its 
natural  produce.' 

The  inspired  writers  tell  us  that  Cain 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground  and  Abel  a 
keeper  of  sheep,  and  that  Cain  being 
envious  of  Abel  slew  him. 

'  Rent,'  says  Adam  Smith,  '  con- 
sidered as   the   price   paid   for  the   use 

of  land,  is  naturally  the  highest  which 
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the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  land.  In 
adjusting  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the 
landlord  endeavours  to  leave  him  no 
greater  share  of  the  produce  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  stock  from 
which  he  furnishes  the  seed,  pays  the 
labour,'  and  so  on.  'This  is  evidently 
the  smallest  share  with  which  the  tenant 
can  content  himself  without  being-  a 
loser,  and  the  landlord  seldom  means 
to  leave  him  any  more.'  'Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  liberality,  more  frequently 
the  ignorance,  of  the  landlord  makes 
him  accept  of  somewhat  less  than  this 
portion ;  and  sometimes,  too,  though 
more  rarely,  the  ignorance  of  the  tenant 
makes  him  undertake  to  pay  somewhat 
more,  or  to  content  himself  with  some- 
what   less,    than    the    ordinary    profits 
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of  farming  stock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.' 

David  Buchanan  replies  to  this:  'The 
bargain  between  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord  is  affected  by  various  con- 
tingencies which  can  hardly  enter  into 
the  views  of  either  party.  The  tenant 
contracts  to  pay  a  money  rent  for  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land.  If  either, 
therefore,  the  value  of  this  rent  be 
diminished,  or  the  value  of  his  produce 
be  increased,  he  will  gain  in  a  way  not 
exactly  contemplated  by  his  bargain.' 

The  fact  is  that  Adam  Smith,  dab- 
bling in  the  science  all  his  life,  was 
ignorant  of  the  economic  rule  which 
o^overns  rent.  '  Not  chancres  in  the 
price  of  labour,  but  changes  in  the 
quantity    of    labour,     produce    changes 

in  price.' 
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Ricardo  knew  of  this  rule  and  built 
upon  it,  not  only  in  its  relation  to 
rent,  but  in  its  relation  to  waoes  and 
profits. 

A  writer  in  Blackivood  (1842)  gives 
the  rule  clearly. 

A.  That    the    worst    soil    orives    the 

o 

price  for  all. 

B.  That  of  this  price,  as  charged  on 
that  worst  soil,  rent  is  no  element, 
being  an  effect  of  price,  but  not  a 
cause,  and  an  effect  which  never  can 
enter  into  price. 

C.  That  on  all  superior  soils,  for  the 

very  reason  that  their  produce  bears  a 

price  not  fixed  by  their  own  costs,  but 

their  costs  on  a  worse  soil,  some  surplus 

must  arise — a  surplus  beyond  the  cost 

and  the  profits — and  upon  still  superior 

soils  a  further  surplus,  according  to  a 
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regular  scale  corresponding  to  their 
differences. 

D.  That  these  differences,  or  in- 
crements, constitute  rent.  They  must 
go  to  somebody ;  and  the  landowner 
can  always  draw  them  to  himself,  or 
else  some  farmers  would  receive  profits 
higher  than  the  ordinary  rate. 

Land  is  not  valued  on  any  principle 
of  cost — does  not  sell  at  negative  value 
— but  entirely  on  the  principle  of  its 
powers  or  intrinsic  qualities  ;  in  short, 
it  sells  for  affirmative  value ;  as  a 
power,  as  a  cause,  not  as  an    effect. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

TAXATION    OF    LAND    VALUES 

A    DISCUSSION  has    been    eoine   on   for 

some  time  (i6th  September  1899)   upon 

the  subject  of  taxation  of  land  values  ; 

as    if  land    was    not    sufficiently  taxed. 

But   all    land    is    taxed ;    none   escapes 

taxation,    except   land   in    possession   of 

the     State     or     connected     with     the 

State.      If  a   superior   retains    his    land 

in    his    own    occupancy,     he    is    rated 

and     taxed     both    in    respect     of     his 

ownership    and     his     occupancy ;     and 

who     does      not     admire     those     open 

spaces,    those    avenues    of    trees     and 
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shrubs     and     flowers  ? — the    very    life 
of  a  city  and  a  credit  to  the  owners. 

The  man  who  will  suQ^oest  some 
practical  method  for  keeping  the 
people  back  upon  the  land  will 
deserve  well  of  his  country  ;  at  present 
the  people  will  flow  into  the  towns, 
congestion  will  go  on,  and  slums 
created,   I   fear. 

A  vassal,  or  builder,  contracts  with 
an  owner  of  land  in  a  populous  place 
to  feu  an  acre  of  his  land,  at  say 
;^20  an  acre,  as  he  contemplates 
building  thereon  tenements  of  houses, 
or  shops,  or  villas.  Suppose  he 
erects  four  villas  on  that  land,  the 
feudatory  now  becomes  the  landlord, 
paying  the  superior  ^20  per  annum 
^£5  fo^  ^^ch  villa,  and  he  may 
contract    with    the    superior    to    relieve 
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the  superior,  in  respect  of  that  pay- 
ment, of  all  public  burdens,  such 
as  rates  and  taxes,  for  all  time. 
The  feudatory,  or  new  landlord,  is 
rated  and  taxed  as  owner,  and  the 
tenants  who  may  occupy  those  villas 
are  rated  and  taxed  as  tenants,  The 
proposal  now  seems  to  be  to  tax 
the  superior  upon  his  income  of  ^20 
per  annum,  which  he  receives  for 
having  parted  with  his  land.  Suppose 
that  the  superior  in  place  of  yearly 
payments  insists  upon  ;^6oo  (thirty 
years'  purchase)  for  that  acre,  would 
payment  of  the  capitalised  sum  make 
it  easier  for  the  vassal  or  builder  ? 
There  would  be  no  question  of  rating 
then,  but  only  of  income-tax. 

Dr    Almond    of    Loretto,    writing    in 

the      Scotsman     on      7  th      November, 
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upon  this  subject  says,  inter  alia, 
*  Open  spaces  are  the  lungs  of  a 
town.  The  great  fault  in  our  towns 
is  that  they  are  too  closely  built. 
From  this  point  of  view,  gardens 
and  other  open  spaces  in  a  town 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  at  all.  .  .  . 
Now  that  our  population  is  being 
more  and  more  gathered  into  towns, 
the  robust  health  and  high-spirited 
vigour  of  our  people  are  running  an 
increased  risk  of  deterioration,  if  all 
available  counteractives  to  the  neces- 
sarily injurious  influences  of  towns 
are  not  used,  and  one  of  these  is 
that  open  places  in  towns  should  in 
every  way  be  encouraged  instead  of 
the  reverse.  It  is  astonishino:  how 
little    the    minds    of   men    run    in   this 

direction.      I    have    heard    it    seriously 
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urged,  by  an  apparently  intelligent 
man,  that  the  country  could  grow 
food  enough  for  its  population  if  all 
the  woods  were  cut  down,  parks 
ploughed  up,  and  all  the  waste 
ground  tilled.  Independently  of  other 
considerations,  the  speaker  was  evi- 
dently not  aware  of  the  functions 
that  trees  perform  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  and  how  necessary  they 
are  both  to  purify  the  air  and  to 
prevent  droughts.  The  root  of  the 
whole  matter,  of  course,  is  that  the 
one  thing  needful  in  the  way  of 
secular  education  is  generally  ignored 
in  our  schools  of  all  grades.  If 
children  were,  from  their  earliest 
years,  taught  ascertained  truths  about 
such  things  as  air,  food,  sleep,  ex- 
ercise   and    clothing,    and    if    they    had 
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daily  practical  object  lessons  given 
them  in  the  conduct  and  observations 
of  teachers  and  inspectors  of  schools 
in  these  matters,  the  value  of  gardens 
and  other  open  spaces  in  towns 
would  not  be  so  lamentably  ignored 
as  it  is  by  a  certain  set  of  politicians 
in  this  country.' 

The  man  who  prates  about  taxing 
land  values  is  no  friend  of  the  in- 
dustrious workman  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing his  own  home,  nor  of  the 
poor  tenant  whose  rental  would  neces- 
sarily and  assuredly  be  increased  by 
the  impost. 

There  are  many  honourable  and 
many  admirable  features  apparent  in  the 
labouring  population  of  these  islands ; 
and  chiefly  that  they  are  a  race 
naturally   prone   to  just    feelings.     The 
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deeper  is  the  judgment  awaiting  those 
who  mislead  them.  Let  us  see  what 
Shakespeare  says  :  '  Faith,  there  have 
been  many  great  men  that  have 
flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved 
them ;  and  there  be  many  they  have 
loved,  they  know  not  wherefore ;  so 
that,  if  they  love  they  know  not 
why,  they  hate  upon  no  better 
ground :  Therefore,  neither  to  care 
whether  they  love  or  hate  him, 
manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has 
in  their  disposition ;  and  out  of  his 
noble  carelessness,  lets  them  plainly 
see  t. 

Dr  Gordon  Beveridge  of  Aberdeen, 
in  the  Scotsman  of  22nd  December, 
gives  a  very  elaborate  and  ex- 
haustive  review  of  the  whole    subject. 

Dr     Beveridge    says,    inter    alia.     '  It 
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is  my  view  that  the  community  is 
beinor  humbuo-ored.'  M.  D.  Macorreoror 
of  Edinburgh  replies  to  the  doctor 
on  30th  December,  and  a  sort  of 
artillery  duel  takes  place  until  Dr 
Beveridge  in  his  letter  in  Scotsinan, 
dated  2nd  January  1900,  completely 
silences   Macgregor's  battery. 
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COMMERCE 

Money  is  the  instrument  of  commerce, 
and  is  the  real  measure  of  value  of 
wealth  and  other  commodities. 

In  the  rude  ages  of  society  cattle 
were  the  common  instruments  of 
commerce.  Salt  is  still  the  instrument 
in  some  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  a 
species  of  shell ;  dried  cod  in  New- 
foundland ;  tobacco  in  Virginia  ;  sugar 
in  the  West   Indies,  and  so  on. 

Now  man  in  most  countries  gives 
the  preference  to  metals  or  money : 
iron  in  ancient  Sparta  ;  copper  amongst 
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the    Romans ;    gold   and    silver   among- 

all  rich  and  commercial  nations. 

Originally   the   metals   were  used  in 

the    shape   of  bars   and   ingots   without 

any   stamp    or   coinage.       These    rude 

substitutes     of    value     performed     the 

function   of  money.     The  operation  of 

weighing  the  metals  was  attended  with 

considerable    inconveniences,   especially 

with    such    metals   as   gold   and   silver, 

which   required    more   careful   weighing 

than     the     commoner     metals.         The 

operation    of  assaying   was   still    more 

difficult.        With      the     institution      of 

coined    money    and    the    affixing    of  a 

public     stamp      it     prevented     abuses. 

Woollen  goods,  as   well  as  linen,  were 

sometimes   stamped,    and    sometimes   a 

particular    or     distinguishing     yarn     or 

thread      worked      through      them      to 
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show    their    quahty   of  uniform    good- 
ness. 

The     British     imports     in     1900     amounted 
to  ^523,633,486 

The    British   exports   in    1900 

amounted  to  ;^354.550.S94 


Total  British  Commerce  ^^878, 184,080 

Of  grain  and  flour  (principally  wheat)  we 
imported  from  United  States,  Russia, 
Argentina,  India,  Australasia,  British 
North  America,  Hungary,  Chile  and 
Germany  ;^58,92i,5io 

Of  raw  cotton  we  imported  from  United 
States,  India  and  Egypt       ;^4i,027,i8i 

Of  wool  we  imported  from  Australasia,  South 
Africa  and  British  India         ;6^2i,836,i84 

Of  dead  meat  we  imported  from  America 
and  Australasia  ;£"36,i 52,710 

Of  sugar  we  imported  from  Germany, 
Java,  British  Guiana  and  West 
Indies  ^19,622,621 

Of  animals,    for    food,    we    imported    from 
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British  North  America  and  Den- 
mark ;^9,6i4,637 

Of  horses  we  imported  ;^  1,350.493 

Of  woollen  goods  we  imported  from  France 
and  Holland  ;^i  1,472,231 

Of  tea  we  imported  from  India,  Ceylon  and 
China  ;^io,929,723 

Of  butter  ;^I7,450,432 

Of  eggs  ;^s,4o6,i4i 


Together  i:22,856,573 

Canadian  Commerce. — The  Budget 
speech  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance  (Mr  Fielding)  is  of  unusual 
interest  at  this  time,  alike  as  regards 
the  Dominion  itself  and  its  relations  to 
the  mother-country.  There  is  in  pros- 
pect a  surplus  of  yh  million  dollars — the 
largest  surplus,  as  Mr  Fielding  remarks, 
ever  realised  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

Canada   has   adopted   a    preferential 

tariff  in  favour   of  the  mother-countr}-, 
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and  the  sequel,  if  not  the  consequence, 

is  a  large  increase  of  Canadian  exports 

to  Britain.     These  have  increased  from 

165,000,000    in     1896     to     ^85,000,000 

in    1899.     There  is  a  party  in   Canada 

which  demands  that  British  people  shall 

put   a   tax    upon    foreign    bread-stuffs, 

but  in  the  view  of  Sir  William  Laurier's 

colleague  at   the  head  of  the    Finance 

Department    this    is    asking  too  much, 

and    Britain     '  cannot    be    expected    to 

abandon    hastily    the    most    cherished 

principles  of  her  modern   fiscal  policy.' 

'  Some      patriotic       and       enthusiastic 

Englishmen,'  he  recognises,   'are  ready 

to  tax  the   bread  of  their   people,   but 

no   Cabinet  Minister  or  public  man  of 

Cabinet    rank   on    the    opposition    side 

has  committed  himself  to  such  a  policy, 

or   even    to   the    modified    form    of  it, 
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sometimes  dignified  with  the  name  of 
an  imperial  zollverein.'  The  zollverein 
idea — free  trade  with  the  British  Empire 
and  impeded  or  crippled  trade  with 
foreign  countries  —  has  an  influential 
backing  in  Canada  in  the  party  led 
by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  used  to 
advocate  it  on  British  platforms  when 
he  was  here  as  High  Commissioner. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  what  Mr 
Fielding  calls  British  political  economy 
may  be  upset  one  of  these  days  by  the 
splendid  imperial  movement  which  is 
now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Seeing  that  the  mother-country  ad- 
mits all  Canadian  products  duty  free, 
and  the  preferential  treatment  of  British 
goods  has  been  to  the  advantage  of 
the    Dominion,   it  announces   a  further 

development    of  this   policy.     Hitherto 
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the  preference  has  been  shown  to  the 
extent  of  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent. 
on  the  tariff  rates,  but  from  the  ist 
July  onward  this  abatement  is  to  be 
increased  to  33  per  cent. 

American  Commerce.  —  From  the 
United  States'  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Report,  6th  December  1899,  we  find 
that  *  The  exports  of  manufactures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1899  exceeded  the  im- 
ports of  manufactures,  the  excess 
being  ^76,2,33,5^?^  which  is  the 
largest  the  States  have  ever  had  in 
any  year  of  their  history.  The  total 
exportations  were  $1,227,023,302  ; 
the  total  of  foreign  commerce 
$1,924,171,791,  or  $66,491,181  greater 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  The 
foreign  commerce  has  much  more  than 

doubled  since    1870.     Gold   is  now  the 
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standard    by    which    the   values    of  all 

commodities,       whether       foreign       or 

domestic,     have     been     measured     or 

declared.     It  is  the  standard  to  which 

reference  has  been  had  in  all  contracts 

or    undertakings    involving    the    future 

payment  of  money.     It  is  the  standard 

which    tests    the    quality    or    value    of 

the    intermediate    currency    with    which 

wages  are  paid,  and  all,   or  nearly  all, 

of  the   minor   business    affairs    of    the 

people  are   carried    on.'      This    refutes 

Adam  Smith's  dictum  that  '  Labour  is 

the    real    measure    of  the  exchangeable 

value     of    all     commodities.'       '  Land 

draws  the  fish  from   the  sea,'  says  the 

same  philosopher.     The  fishing  industry 

is   a   very    important   one,    and    I    am 

striving   to   find    out  what   could   have 

been   in   the    author's    mind    when   he 
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made  such  an  assertion.  He  makes  a 
similar  bald  statement  about  minerals, 
another  most  important  industry : 
'  Land  draws  the  minerals  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.'  Can  he  mean 
that  the  produce  of  the  land — the 
wheat — sustains  the  workers  in  those 
industries?  If  so,  they  may  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  British  product ; 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  fish  may 
be  in  the  produce  of  foreign  lands,  and 
the  same  with  the  minerals  ;  as  for  the 
more  precious  metals,  they  will  ex- 
change for  any  of  the  world's  products. 
There  is  as  much  vacant  land  in  the 
British  Empire  as  would  abundantly 
supply  all  who  have  any  land-hunger, 
so  that  none  need  be  envious  of  those 
who  possess  land,  for  your  own  Govern- 
ment invite  you  to  ask  it,  and  the  con- 
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ditions  attached  to  the  granting  of 
such  concessions  are  in  some  instances 
not  very  onerous.  It  is  remarkable, 
says  the  same  author,  '  that  neither 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians, 
nor  the  Chinese,  encouragfed  foreign 
commerce,  but  seem  all  to  have  derived 
their  great  opulence  from  inland  navi- 
gation,' What  he  means  by  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  ;  it  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence,  however. 

'  No  extension  of  foreign  trade  will 
immediately  increase  the  amount  of 
value  in  a  country,  although  it  will 
very  powerfully  contribute  to  increase 
the  mass  of  commodities,  and  there- 
fore the  sum  of  enjoyments,'  says 
one  writer ;  and  he  instances  a  case 
and  gives  an  illustration :  '  A  distant 
market      has     opened  ;      and      in     the 
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prospect  of  purchasing,  perhaps,  the 
total  produce  (say  that  the  market 
was  the  little  island  of  Tongataboo) 
you  send  a  ship  with  a  known  cargo. 
This  cargo  has  been  the  product  of 
so  many  days'  labour,  paid  for  at  a 
known  rate.  Suppose  the  cargo  to 
have  cost  ^5000 ;  and  suppose  the 
whole  to  have  been  sold  for  as  much 
Tonga  produce  as  could  be  obtained 
in  the  circumstances.  That  return 
cargo,  that  Tonga  cargo,  is  worth 
;^5000,  and  it  matters  not  one  straw, 
as  indicating  value,  how  much 
numerically,  or  by  weight,  this  return 
cargo  may  amount  to.  That  will  make 
a  vast  difference  in  the  enjoyments  of 
English  people.  Two  thousand,  three 
thousand,  ten  thousand  may  happen 
to  be  the  varying  number  of  those  who 
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will  taste  of  these  Tonga  luxuries.      But 

that  makes   no  difference   at    all   as    to 

the    value.     The    value   of  everything, 

neglecting     its     affirmative    worth — its 

esteem — is  the  amount  of  resistance  to 

its  being  obtained,  viz.,  its  cost.     The 

English  cargo,  being  worth  ^5000  (as 

having   cost   that  sum)  pre-determines, 

settles  d priori  what  shall  be  the  value 

of  the   return  cargo    before   it    is    ever 

known    of  what    it    will    consist.       Let 

the   captain   get    10,000   given   articles 

in  return,  they  are  worth  ^5000.     Let 

him   buy   the  fee  simple   of  the    island 

with    his    English    cargo,    and    haul    it 

after  him  with  a  towing-rope,  together 

with    all    the   clean   and   unclean    cattle 

upon  it,  still  the  whole  "lot"  will  bear 

the    value    only    of    ^5000.        Riches, 

indeed,   wealth,    affirmative    value,    will 
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vary  exceedingly  under  these  several 
hypotheses,  but  not  value — not  ex- 
chancreable  value — not  resistance  value 
— not  value  as  it  is  used  all  day  long  by 
rational  men.'  '  Most  people  cannot 
understand  why  the  return  cargo, 
apparently  infinitely  variable  (con- 
sidered as  wealth,  as  enjoyment) 
should  be  absolutely  invariable.'  '  But 
it  is  so,'  says  the  writer,  and  he  adds, 
*  A//  foreign  returns  in  one  year  are 
purchased  by  a  given  export.  What- 
ever that  may  be,  it  determines  from 
the  first  what  shall  be  the  vahie  of 
the  foreign  articles.  The  total  import, 
little  or  much,  must  bear  the  value 
indicated  by  the  total  export.  The 
quantity  of  returns  may  vary  enor- 
mously, but   not   the  value.' 

'  Foreign    trade,    therefore,    is    good 
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for  extending  the  quantity  of  our 
enjoyments,  as  where  we  can  produce 
the  same  commodity,  but  in  a  far 
lower  ratio  to  the  labour  employed ; 
and,  secondly,  it  is  good  for  extending 
the  variety  of  our  enjoyments,  as 
when  no  labour  whatsoever  would 
produce  the  same  in  our  climate. 
Rice  may  illustrate  the  latter  case ; 
wines  or  timber  the  first.  As  con- 
cerns absolute  value,  we  never  can 
have  any  increase  from  foreign  com- 
merce. But  virtually,  but  indirectly, 
we    can.     This    is    a    famous    enio-ma 

o 

equally  insolvable  to  Cicero  and  to 
the  French  economists,'  says  this 
writer,  and  he  states  a  case  to 
illustrate  it.  The  illustration  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasoning  as  that  of 
Mr     J.     S.     Mill    in    the    muddle     he 
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makes   of  the    exchange    of   linen    and 

o 

cloth  with  Germany  {vide  Mill's  essays). 
This  will  be  confirmed,  however,  by 
political  economists ;  each  has  given 
60  days  for  60  days,  but  why 
not  make  it  years  instead  of  days  ? 
and  with  hard  labour  for  making  a 
fetish  of  this  branch  of  the  science. 
The  mercantilist  is  a  practical  business 
man,  and  this  is  what  he  says  : — 
The  foreign    merchant   has  a  list  of 

o 

prices  of  our  exchangeable  commodities, 
and  we  have  a  list  of  his  prices  ;  he 
knows  our  terms  of  payment  and  we 
know  his ;  it  may  be  5  per  cent,  for 
cash  in  a  month  or  2J  per  cent,  for 
three  months  ;  we  have  no  such  thing 
as  barter  now,  that  is  quite  obsolete  ; 
and  gold    is  the  standard  of  exchange 

for    all    commodities.     If    the    foreign 
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merchant  sends  us  ;/^  10,000  worth  of 
goods  in  place  of  ^5000,  which  we 
ordered,  we  write  him  (or  wire)  to 
send  another  invoice  for  ^5000 — mean- 
while that  quantity  will  be  at  their 
risk — or  we  may  write  the  foreign 
merchant  asking  if  it  was  a  mistake  ; 
that  if  it  was  no  mistake,  but  in- 
tentionally done,  then  this  transaction 
closed  our  account  with  them.  With 
regard  to  what  profit  he  receives  for 
the  goods  we  invoice  to  him,  or  the 
profits  we  receive  for  the  goods  he 
invoices  to  us,  neither  party  has  any- 
thing to  do  with.  The  foreign 
merchant  has  no  right  to  know  what 
profit  we  make  from  selling  his  goods, 
or  whether  we  make  any  profit  at 
all.     The  exchangeable  value  in  either 

case   was    cash,    not    cargo   for    cargo. 
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Then  what  advantage  has  either 
country  in  international  trade  ?  Britain 
imports  raw  material,  some  of  which 
may  be  re-manufactured  and  exported  ; 
that  is  a  very  necessary  import,  for 
it  is  twice  blessed.  We  import 
wheat,  Hour  and  food  stuffs,  very,  very 
important  imports,  for  the  reason  that, 
at  present,  Britain's  own  production 
of  these  comes  very  far  short  of  what 
is  required.  Through  course  of  time, 
however,  this  should  rectify  itself,  and 
the  Empire  be  enabled  to  supply  all 
its  own  requirements,  and  that  should 
not  cause  any  envy  or  want  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  present 
exchangers  ;  it  would  cause  more  com- 
petition, no  doubt,  but  Britain  will 
take  care  that  that  competition  is 
conducted    on    the    lines    of    common 
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honesty,  which  will  secure  for  all 
parties  mutual  respect  and  esteem, 
more  durable  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  effervescence  of  party  plots 
and  bauble  ambitions. 
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RESTRAINTS    UPON    COMMERCE 

The  restraints  upon  importation  were 
at  one  time  of  two  kinds. 

I  St.  Restraints  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  productions  for  home 
consumption  as  could  be  produced  at 
home,  from  whatever  country  they 
were  imported. 

2nd.  Restraints  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  commodities  or  productions 
of  any  kind  from  those  countries 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

By  these  restraints    on    the  importa- 
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tion  of  such  foreign  commodities  or 
products  as  can  be  purchased  at  home, 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  is 
more  or  less  secured  to  the  home 
industry  employed  in  producing  them. 
The  high  duties  upon  the  importation 
of  corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  gave 
a  like  advantas^e  to  the  growers  of 
that  commodity. 

Upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
woollens  the  impost  was  equally  favour- 
able to  the  woollen  manufacturers,  and 
so  with  the  other  industries. 

On  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
international  trade,  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  apparently  open  to  conviction,  for 
this  is  what  he  says  upon  the  subject : 
'  How  can  we  obtain  a  crucial  ex- 
periment   on    the   effect    of    a   restric- 
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tive  commercial  policy  upon  national 
wealth  ? '  We  must  find  two  nations 
alike  in  every  other  respect,  or  at 
least  possessed,  in  a  degree  exactly 
equal,  of  everything  which  conduces 
to  national  opulence,  and  adopting 
exactly  the  same  policy  in  all  their 
other  affairs,  but  differing  in  this 
only :  that  one  of  them  adopts  a 
system  of  commercial  restrictions,  and 
the  other  adopts  free  trade.  This 
would  be  a  decisive  experiment,  similar 
to  those  which  we  can  almost  always 
obtain  in  experimental  physics.  Doubt- 
less this  would  be  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  all  if  we  could  get  it.' 
*  Since,  therefore,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
that  truth  can  be  arrived  at  either  in 
"political  economy"  or  in  any  other 
department  of  the  social  science,  while 
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we  look  at  the  facts  in  the  concrete, 
clothed  in  all  the  complexity  with 
which  nature  has  surrounded  them,  and 
endeavour  to  elicit  a  general  law  by  a 
process  of  induction  from  a  comparison 
of  details,  there  remains  no  other 
method  than  the  a  priori  one,  or  that 
of  abstract  speculation.' 

We  need  not  depend  upon  the  a 
priori  method,  however,  with  the  proof 
which  the  writer  submits. 

If  readers  will  please  refer  to  the 
chapter  on  '  Commerce,'  they  will  find 
that  in  the  year  1900  Britain's  im- 
ports exceeded  the  exports  to  the  tune 
of  ^"169,082,892,  while  the  United 
States'  exports  for  1899  exceeded  the 
imports,  the  excess  being  no  less  than 
%1^.roZ^'^^1^  and  this  is  the  largest 
the  States  have  ever  had  in  any  year 
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of  their  history.  That  is  the  d 
posteriori  method  asked  for  by  Mr 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  upon  the  evidence  the 
writer  claims  a  verdict.  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  pick  holes  —  what  is 
called  in  the  science  disturbing  elements 
— in  the  evidence,  for  it  is  from  the 
American  Minister  himself.  See  also 
what  the  Canadian  Minister  says  in 
the  same  chapter. 
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FREE    TRADE 

Richard  Cobden  was  born  in  1804 
in  an  old  farmhouse  known  as 
Dunford,  in  a  corner  of  West  Essex, 
near  Hampshire  border. 

In  August-October  1825  he  visited 
Shrewsbury  Abbey  ;  then  Burns's  birth- 
place, for  in  February  1826  we  find 
him  '  on  the  road '  as  a  commercial 
traveller  for  muslin  and  calico-prints 
— quite  the  calico-printer's  man.  In 
place  of  attending  to  his  employer's 
interests,    we    find    him    writing    from 

Aberdeen    about    that     time,     '  boiling 
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over  with  enthusiasm.'  Not  about  the 
attractions  of  Bon-Accord,  or  of  the 
trade  he  had  made  with  its  enterpris- 
ing merchants.  Oh !  no,  his  mind 
was  so  fully  occupied  with  '  Tam 
O'Shanter,' '  cutty-sark,'  and  '  her  hellish 
legion.'  A  good  deal  of  latitude  is 
freely  allowed  to  the  poets,  or  the 
author  of  fiction,  but  that  is  altogether 
out  of  place  for  a  commercial  busi- 
ness man.  His  employers  would  look 
for,  and  were  entitled  to  look  for, 
proper  service  in  the  collecting  of 
orders  and  accounts,  in  place  of  which 
the  exchangeable  value  he  gave  them 
for  their  expenditure  was  such  that 
th(;y  could  not  meet  their  engage- 
ments, and  failed  on  5th  February 
1826,  while  he  was  in  Aberdeen  ex- 
patiating   on     '  cutty-sark,'    and    such- 
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like.  A  traveller  with  any  grit  would 
have  done  his  utmost  to  prevent  his 
employers  from  even  meditating  failure. 
Failure  to  meet  engagements,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  indigenous 
to  the  family.  In  September  1826 
he  is  '  on  the  road '  again  with  his 
muslin  and  calico-prints ;  that  seems 
to  have  continued  only  till  1828,  when 
he  went  into  business  in  the  commis- 
sion line. 

In  1836  we  find  him  at  Clitheroe,  in 
England,  working  as  an  agitator : 
probably  a  much  more  congenial  and 
profitable  occupation,  as  money  in  such 
a  case  would  come  in  more  freely,  and 
without  much  labour,  for  we  note  that 
on  14th  May  1836  he  writes  his 
partner,    '  Quiet    to     quick     bosoms    is 

a  hell.'     He   would  not  have  dared  to 
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speak  or  write  in  that  style  to  Aberdeen 
merchants.  After  all,  it  was  not  his 
own  production,  but  a  quotation  from 
Byron,  which  seems  to  have  fascinated 
him.  As  already  mentioned,  we  make 
allowances  for  the  poet  or  author 
which  is  scarcely  permissible  to  busi- 
ness men. 

If  stroncr  language  is  any  proof  of 
Mr  Cobden's  success,  then  he  suc- 
ceeded as  an  agitator,  for  this  is  what 
he  writes  to  Tait,  his  Edinburgh 
publisher,  inter  alia,  '  By  dint  of 
hard  work  and  some  expense,  we 
got  at  the  filth  in  their  Augean 
stable,  and  laid  their  dirty  doings 
before  the  public  eye.'  '  Will  you 
credit  it — the  low  blackguard  leaders 
of  the  Radicals  joined  with  the  Tories 
and  opposed  us.'     Then  Cobden   writes 
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to  Bright  regarding  Kossuth's  visit 
to  Britain  :  '  You  are  quite  right  in 
saying  that  Palmerston  wanted  to 
make  poHtical  capital  out  of  Kossuth. 
His  tools  have  succeeded  in  getting 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  him  in  South- 
ampton.' The  question  arises  here  : 
How  did  Cobden  know  that  Palmerston 
wanted  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  incident  here  alluded  to.'*  How 
did  he  gauge  Palmerston  but  by  him- 
self? 

Cobden's  house  in  Mosley  Street, 
Manchester,  cost  3000  guineas,  and 
he  got  6000  for  it,  and  wrote  his 
brother  Fred  (September  1832):  '  He 
considered  himself  a  very  clever  fellow.' 
The  present  writer  believes  that  Mr 
Cobden  was  quite  entitled  to  ex- 
change   his   house    in    Mosley     Street 
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for    whatever    value    he    could    get    for 
it,  but  if  Mr  Cobden  held  the  principle 
to    be    bad    to  accept   of  unearned    in- 
crement, then  he   did   wrong  ;  and  why 
deny     to     others     a     right     which     he 
claimed    and    exercised    himself?     It's 
singular    that    what    one    may  do    one- 
self  may  seem  quite  angelic,   which  in 
another     would     be     most     diabolical. 
Adam  Smith  tells  us   '  all  the   produce 
of    labour     belongs    to    the    labourer.' 
How    was    it    then    that    Mr    Cobden 
could    spend    so    much   of   his  time  on 
the    Continent  ?     We    do   not    read    in 
Mr     John     Morley's    very    interesting 
biography  of  Cobden  that  the  workers 
pent      up     in     those     noisome     calico- 
printing     factories    ever    went    to    the 
Continent  for  a  change    of  air,  or  that 

they  ever  dined  on   the  Continent  with 
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Mr  Muir.  But  who  was  Mr  Muir? 
Surely  not  one  of  those  worthies  whom 
Richard  so  eloquently  —  or,  as  the 
Irishman  would  say — so  elegantly  de- 
scribes as  *  one  of  the  low  blackguard 
leaders  of  the  Radicals.'  The  writer 
reminds  his  readers  that  Mr  Cobden 
was  not  an  educated  man,  and  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  his  loud 
expressions  ;  this  may  the  more  easily 
be    oranted    if    his    utterances    are    the 

o 

fruits     of   well-considered    thoughts  for 

the    good   of  others,    or   the    good    of 

his    country,    and   we    have   abundance 

of  evidence  upon  which  we  are  enabled 

to  form  a  calm,  true  and  just  judgment. 

Cobden  wrote  to  Tait,  the  Edinburgh 

publisher,  5th  October    1838:   'I   think 

the    scattered    elements    may    yet    be 

rallied     round     the      question     of    the 
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corn  laws.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
moral  and  even  religious  spirit  may 
be  infused  into  that  topic  ;  and  if 
agitated  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
question  of  slavery  has  been,  it  will 
be  irresistible.'  It  was  in  1836  that  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  or  Association, 
was  formed  in  London ;  its  principal 
members  were  Mr  Cobden,  Grote, 
Molesworth,  Joseph  Hume  and  Mr 
Roebuck.  Cobden  writes  G.  Wilson  :* 
'  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
of  the  plan  of  district  meetings 
alluded  to  in  a  former  letter  to  Mr 
Rawson,  and  am  more  and  more 
favourable  to  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
spontaneous  efforts  through  the 
country  would  tell  more  powerfully 
upon     the     aristocracy     than     another 

*  Morley,  chap.  \.  134. 
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great  meeting  in  Manchester.  The 
question  has  been  too  much  con- 
fined to  Manchester.  In  all  the 
centres  of  industry  people  were 
urged  to  form  associations,  to  get  up 
petitions,  and  to  hold  district  meetings 
of  deputies.  Paid  agitators  were  ap- 
pointed to  lecture.  There  was  one 
drawback  to  the  Scotch.  They,  the 
Leaguers,  had  held  meetings  in 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Sheffield  and 
at  Leeds,  where  they  got  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds  before  they  left 
the  room.  But  at  a  Scotch  meeting 
Cobden  says,  '  We  found  that  to 
name  money  was  like  reading  the 
Riot  Act  for  dispersing  them.'  The 
Scotch — as  a  rule — are  honest,  just 
and    generous,    and     generally    careful 

to   ascertain   the  bona  fides  of  the  one 
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who,    to    use    a    vulgarism,   bosses    the 

show. 

'  Not   a   county  has    been  gained   to 

free    trade  but  by  League  money,  and 

at    a    terrible    cost    of    labour    to    the 

Leaguers.      One    quarter  of   a    million 

of  money   for  the  purpose  of  agitation 

was  to  be  raised  in  Manchester.'     And 

this  is  what  is  called   'the  spontaneous 

feeling  of  the   people,  with    the    moral 

and    even    religious    spirit   infused    into 

it.'      The  Corn  Bill  was  introduced    in 

1827,  passed    on    i6th  May   1846,  and 

took  effect  in  1849.     Sir  James  Graham, 

in  resisting  the  motion,  spoke    of   '  the 

breezy  call  of  incense-breathing   morn, 

the  neat,  thatched  cottage,  the  blooming 

garden,    the     cheerful     village     green. 

The    repeal    of  the    Corn    Laws   would 

lead  to  a  great  migration  from  all  their 
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loveliness  to    the  noisy    alley    and    the 

sad    sound    of  the  factory    bell'     ''Tell 

not  to   me    any    more    of  the   cruelties 

of  the  conveyance  of  the  Poles   to  the 

wintry  wastes  of  Siberia ;    talk    not    to 

me    of  the    transportation    of   the    Hill 

Coolies      from      Coromandel      to      the 

Mauritius ;    a   change    is    contemplated 

by  some   members   of  this    House    far 

more   cruel,    far    more    heartrending    in 

the  bosom  of  our  native  land.' 

Thomas   Carlyle   had    true   vision    of 

the    changes    that   were    sweeping    the 

unconscious     nation     away     from     the 

bonds    and  principles   of  the    past    into 

an  unknown  future.       But  he    had  not 

sufficient     instruments    for     controlling 

or     guiding    the     process.        He    was 

right    enough   in    declaring    that    moral 

regeneration  was  the  one  thing  needful 
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to  set  the  distracted  nation  at  ease. 
In  a  particular  crisis,  however,  moral 
regeneration  is  no  more  than  a 
phrase. 

In  1838  the  trade  of  the  country- 
was  in  a  very  precarious  state, 
agitators,  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  out  of  it,  tending  to 
create  a  want  of  confidence  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad,  with  the  result  that 
it  aggravated  what  the  agitators  pre- 
tended so  much  to  deplore. 

In   1845   Mr  Cobden  was  using  some 

strong  language  about  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

when  Miss  Martineau,  George  Combe, 

and  others,   rebuked  him  very  sharply. 

With   our    stronor    institutions    absolute 

excesses  in  action  and  speech  are  often 

viewed  with    pleasure,    and    sometimes 

with  much  amusement. 
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The  Corn  Law  League,  however, 
gave  the  Premier  rather  a  trying  time 
of  it ;  Cobden,  with  no  other  apparent 
motive  than  by  way  of  placing  himself 
in  a  flattering  position  of  contrast  with 
the  Premier,  laboured  to  have  it  under- 
stood and  propagated  that  he  (Sir 
Robert)  had  charged  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  time  upon  machinery,  but 
that  he,  the  enlightened  economist, 
knew  better  than  the  bigoted  Minister, 
that,  in  fact,  what  he  (Cobden)  did  not 
know  was  not  worth  knowing.  The 
Premier  had  his  own  views  of  the 
effect  of  machinery,  and  it  was  this  : 
that  the  displacement  of  certain 
classes  of  labour  —  and  which  had 
existed  for  several  years — was  in  con- 
sequence   of    the    introduction    (during 

1838)  of  new  and  improved  machinery, 
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and  he  knew  that  the  displacement 
would  in  time  rectify  itself.  This  dis- 
placement of  labour  was  bound  to 
occur  in  certain  classes  of  labour  during 
the  transition  period,  and  even  after 
the  new  machinery  was  in  operation ; 
the  very  nature  of  the  machinery,  which 
was  to  do  with  less  labour  of  one  class, 
would  create  or  expand  the  labour  of 
another  class,  viz.,  producers  of  the  new 
and  improved  machinery.  At  first  the 
machines  would  exchange  for  the 
value  of  the  labour  they  would  save, 
thereafter  the  machines  would  exchange 
for  the  value  of  the  labour  in  producing 
the  machines  themselves,  and  so  on  in 
the  economic  circle. 

This    is    a    lengthy    impeachment    of 
Mr   Cobden,   but  it's  not  all.      In  1845 

Mr  Cobden  predicted  that  Britain  had 
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only  to  adopt  and  declare  free  trade, 
and  all  other  countries  would  do  like- 
wise. This  has  not  only  not  been  veri- 
fied ;  it  has  been  amply  falsified,  vide 
'Commerce'  and  'Proposed  Remedy.' 
In  these  chapters  the  writer  touches 
upon  tramway  rails,  the  paper  and  the 
sugar  industries  as  they  illustrate  the 
effects  of  '  free  import  trade '  upon 
nearly  all  our  industries,  but  there  is 
a  cognate  subject : — 

The  bridging  of  the  Atbara,  in  the 
Soudan.  When  it  was  decided  by  the 
Sirdar — Lord  Kitchener — to  erect  this 
bridge  across  the  Atbara  to  carry  the 
railway  (the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway), 
the  British  workman,  and  many  others, 
did  get  a  surprise,  for,  when  tenders 
were  invited  from  British  builders  on 
a    specification    which    was    considered 
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so  elaborate  that  it  would  require  two 
years  to  erect,  fresh  tenders  had  to 
be  invited,  and  then  it  was  discovered 
that  America — that  protectionist  country 
— beat  us  completely,  both  as  to  time 
and  price.  The  total  cost  was  only 
^6500.  Within  thirty-seven  days  of 
the  receipt  of  the  order,  the  seven 
spans  of  the  Atbara  bridge  left  New 
York  Harbour  for  Egypt.  No  British 
firm  could  undertake  to  deliver  the 
bridge  either  at  the  price  or  in  the 
time  which  it  was  supplied  by  the 
Americans. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  note  Mr  Cobden's  attitude 
towards  '  trades  unions.'  This  is  what 
he  wrote  his  brother :  '  Depend  upon 
it,  nothing  can  be  got  by  fraternising 
with  trades  unions.     They  are  founded 
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upon  principles  of  brutal  tyranny  and 
monopoly.  I  would  rather  live  under 
a  Dey  of  Algiers  than  a  Trades 
Committee.'  The  writer  is  not  going 
to  advocate  for  trades  unions,  but 
he  desires  to  be  perspicuous  and  as 
brief  as  possible  upon  the  subject. 

The  problem  is :  Can  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour  be  safely 
left  to  the  unfettered  play  of  individual 
competition  ?  The  answer,  I  fear,  must 
be  in  the  negative.  Every  feeling  man, 
every  man  interested  in  his  country's 
welfare,  must  deplore  those  too  fre- 
quent conflicts  between  labour  and 
capital — between  employees  and  em- 
ployer. In  the  writer's  opinion,  what 
is  termed  strikes  are  often  entered 
upon   with  too  light  a  heart,  and  they 

occur   much    too    frequently.     At    best, 
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strikes  are  suicidal,  for  you  may  strike 
and  win  what  may  at  the  time  be,  or 
appear  to  be,  a  real  advantage,  but 
depend  upon  it,  economic  rules  cannot 
be  violated  with  impunity.  The  econo- 
mic rule  will  assert  itself,  it  may  be 
slow,  almost  imperceptible,  yet  the 
readjustment  is  inevitable.  We  must 
remember  that  the  conditions  of  labour 
are  very  different  upon  the  Continent 
from  what  obtains  here,  and  that 
nearly  every  British  strike  stimulates 
foreign  competition.  Why  not  take  a 
lesson  from  one  of  our  daughters,  New 
Zealand?  In  New  Zealand  they  have 
had  no  strikes  since  1894.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  six  districts,  with  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  in  each  to  deal 
with  '  all  matters  or  things  affecting 
or    relatino"   to    work    done    or    to    be 
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done,  or  the  privileges,  rights  or 
duties  of  employers  or  workmen  in 
any  industry.'  Can  we  not  adopt 
similar  regulations  in  this  country, 
and  thus  save  so  much  heart-burnings 
and  loss  to  all  concerned  ? 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

PROPOSED    REMEDY 

Free  trade  with  other  countries  would 
be  most  desirable.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  designation  which  we 
cherish,  even  from  our  childhood. 
We  loved  the  name  Free,  or  freedom, 
and  we  have  even  yet  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  encounters  in  our  struoo-les 
against  restriction  of  any  sort.  As 
we  advance  in  years  we  come  to  see 
that  a  dutiful  submission  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  us  by  parental 
authority    would    have    been    more    for 

our     own     benefit    and    happiness     in 
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every  way  than  striving  after  what 
we  were  told  by  our  elders  was  quite 
unattainable,  vide  chapter  on  '  Free 
Trade.' 

The  British  workman,  having  plenty 
of  pluck,  dexterity  and  courage,  hopes 
to  be  able  to  surmount  all  obstacles 
(I  shall  try  to  help  him  to  remove 
some  of  the  obstacles).  Spartan  like, 
he  accepts  less  wages  than  he  would 
justly  be  entitled  to  were  it  not  for 
the  high  foreign  tariffs,  while  the 
British  manufacturer  is  left  with  little 
or  no  profit  upon  his  labour  or  out- 
lay of  capital.  The  fixed  stock — the 
machinery  —  gets  used  up,  and,  on 
account  of  this  unfair  competition  with 
foreign  competitors  whose  governments 
may  make  their  tariffs  upon  our  ex- 
ports so  excessive  as  to  preclude  many 
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of  the  British  manufacturers  from  ex- 
porting their  products  —  there  may  be 
Httle  encouragement  for  the  home  manu- 
facturer  —  the  machinery  and  the  in- 
dustry may  ultimately  be  left  for  other 
countries  to  supply.  Looking-  out  ot 
my  hotel  window  in  Dundee,  while  I 
write,  I  see  piles  of  tramway  rails 
about  to  be  laid  down  on  the  streets. 
Those  rails  were  made  in  Germany ; 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that,  for 
the  British  makers  could  not  afford  to 
make  those  rails  at  the  price  that 
Germany  laid  them  down  here,  and 
one  of  the  rules  of  political  economy 
is  this  :  'If  \ou  can  purchase  a  com- 
modity cheaper  in  a  foreign  country 
than  you  can  do  in  your  own,  you 
are  adding  to  the  wealth  of  your  own 

country.' 
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The  British  rail  inanufacturer  being 
beaten  at  his  own  door,  is  spurred 
to  make  reprisals,  and  he  prepares  to 
send  his  rails  to  the  Continent ;  after 
paying  wages  and  other  costs  of  pro- 
duction he  finds  his  profits  would 
amount  to  15  per  cent.,  but  there  is 
a  tariff  of  say  125  per  cent,  on 
manufactured  iron  to  be  paid  on  the 
Continent.  In  a  case  like  this,  why 
not  say  to  the  Continental  govern- 
ments :  '  This  country  believes  in  free 
trade,  but  if  you  don't  remove  that 
I2|  per  cent,  tariff,  those  tramway 
rails  arriving  in  Dundee  must  pay 
12J  per  cent,  of  duty  at  the  British 
Custom  House  there.'  That  is  one 
method  of  getting  over  the  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  home  manu- 
facturers ;   there    is  another — I    do    not 
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recommend  it  —  but  it  is  the  only 
alternative  for  the  preservation  of  this 
industry.  Ask  the  workmen  to  agree 
to  a  reduction  of  their  wagres  to  the 
same  amount  as  the  wages  paid  to 
the  Continental  workmen,  and  adopt 
their  hours  of  workino-.  The  hours  of 
labour  in  foreign  countries  will  be 
found  detailed  under  the  chapter, 
*  The  Wao-es  of  Labour — No.  2.'  The 
tariff  placed  upon  British  industrial 
exports  by  some  of  the  countries  on 
the  European  Continent  is  not  only 
in  many  instances  oppressive,  but  it 
fluctuates,  and  some  of  them  receive 
from  their  Qovernments  a  bonus  or 
drawback  upon  every  ton  of  beet- 
root sugar  they  export,  with  appar- 
ently   no    other    object    than    to    assist 

their     manufacturers     in     crippling     or 
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extinguishing  our  sugar  industry.  The 
sugar-cane,  from  which  the  pure  cane- 
sugar  is  extracted,  is  the  product  of 
our  West  India  Islands,  as  well  as 
some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  competition  is  very  severe  upon 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  engaged 
in  the  sugar  industry.  This  is  a 
world  of  retributions  and  compensations, 
however ;  look  at  the  grocer's  scoop 
as  he  weighs  out  the  beet-root  sugar ; 
see  how  corroded  it  is  with  the  acids 
from  the  sugar  !  Look  at  your  children's 
teeth  !  '  You  will  send  them  to  the 
dentist,'  you  say,  yet  that  will  not 
compensate  you  for  having  '  domestic 
economy '  so  vigorously  enforced  as  to 
prevent  you  from  purchasing  pure 
cane-sugar — the  product  of  your  own 
Empire — at    \di.    or    id.    per   lb.    more 
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than     you     paid     for     that     beet  -  root 
sugar. 

The  British  papermakivg  industry 
is  another  very  important  one,  for  the 
weekly  production  of  paper  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  10,000 
tons,  or  520,000  tons  per  annum.  This 
industry  gives  employment  to  130,000 
workpeople,  and  their  rates  of  wages 
are  not  what  they  might  be.  Suppose 
we  place  |-d.  per  pound  upon  paper ; 
taking  the  quantity  we  make  it  would 
yield  ;^23,333,  or  about  equal  to  3s,  7d. 
per  week  for  each  employee.  I  might 
have  asked  you  for  id.  when  you  were 
at  it,  but  you  see  I  am  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable. Some  classes  of  paper  will 
easily  bear  id.  per  pound  without  any 
perceptible    difference    to    the   ordinary 

public,  but  an  exception  might  be  made 
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with    regard    to    news    and    printings, 

which     might     be    exempted    so    that 

intelligence    may    come    easily   to    all ; 

yet     look     at      your     hedgerows,     the 

gardens    and  the   streets  made  hideous 

with    so    much     of    that     Norweeian, 

German,  and  other  foreign  flimsy  stuff 

flying    about,    especially    on    a    windy 

day,    when,    having    gathered    up    the 

microbes    from    various    places    in    its 

route,  it  is  blown  in  your  face.     Thirty 

years  ago  there  was  none  of  this  foreign 

paper   in    the    British    market ;    it   is    a 

smooth,   glazed,    sightly    paper,   auburn 

in    colour,    and    called    nature    brown. 

The    German   make  can  be  boucrht  at 

^lo  per  ton.     It  is  very  brittle,  easily 

torn,    and    is    seldom    used    more    than 

once.       It    competes    with    our     British 

make    at    from    £6,    los.    to   ^lo    per 
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ton.  The  British  make  has  not  so 
much  starch  in  its  composition,  and  is 
therefore  more  useful  and  durable,  for 
it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  foreign  make  is  purchased  in 
tons  by  the  laundries  and  others 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  thing  that  with  the 
introduction  of  this  paper  into  Britain 
influenza  was  introduced.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  was  the  paper  which  spread 
or  introduced  this  distressing  complaint, 
for  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  state  the 
fact  that  they  came  to  Britain  to- 
gether, and  that  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  this  foreign  paper  has  spread 
over  Britain  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  influenza,  and  during  the  same 
period.      In  the  manufacture  of  British 

paper    the     makers     always     select    a 
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stance  where  they  can  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  purest  water  that 
can  be  obtained.  Compare  now  the 
parcels — the  reams — of  British  make 
with  those  unsightly  crates  from  Ger- 
many and  Norway,  packed  in  ships' 
holds  underneath  bags  of  artificial 
manure,  the  paper  flimsy  itself  and 
unprotected  from  the  cargo. 

A  most  remarkable  coincidence,  too, 
is  the  fact  that  this  paper  finds  its 
way  to  the  homes  of  most  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  but  rarely 
or  never  to  the  homes  of  the  very 
poor.  The  British  make  of  paper 
seems  to  answer  them.  Is  this  another 
rule  of  compensation  ? 

The    wi'iters    proposal    is    to    have 

reciprocity    with    all    foreign    countries 

and  preferential  terms  or  arrangements 
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with  the  various  units  of  the  Empire, 
that  is  with  regard  to  imports  and 
exports  of  manufactures. 

Now    we    come    to    another     story. 
With  the  view  of  keeping  people  back 
upon    the    land,  or  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
as  much   as   possible  the  congestion  in 
the  cities,  and  the  results  which  spring 
from    such    congestion,    viz.,    abnormal 
competition  to  find  employment  which 
tends    to    lower    waofes ;     and     seeing- 
that    arable     land    in    many    parts    of 
the    country    is    not    so    profitable    to 
the    farmer    as    it    might    be,    as    Mr 
Rider   Haoraard  shows  in   his  letter  to 
the  Times: — 

'  So   many   kind   readers   have   taken 
interest    in    the    balance-sheets    printed 

in     my     recently  -  published     book,     A 
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Far77iers  Year,  for  1898,  that  as  a 
general  instance,  or  example,  I  ven- 
ture to  send  you  those  dealing  with 
the  same  farms  and  acreage  up  to 
Michaelmas  1899.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
tenth  year  of  my  struggle  against 
agricultural  adversity,'  he  says,  and 
he  goes  on  to  show  that  '  in  place  of 
a  gross  profit  of  £\'22,  15s.  4d.  for 
1898  (which  included  allowance  for 
rent  of  land  in  hand  and  interest  on 
capital)  there  is  a  loss  upon  the  two 
farms  for   1899  of  ^40,  i6s.  3d.' 

'  The  land  was  in  fair  heart,  the 
stock  on  the  whole  did  well,  the  hay 
and  corn  crops,  although  not  heavy, 
were  secured  in  good  order.' 

Mr  Haggard  says,  '  His  case,  if  sad, 
is  one  in  which  I  can  find  many  com- 
panions    throughout    the     counties    of 
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Norfolk  and  Suffolk.'  Then  he  asks, 
'What  is  the  remedy?'  I  can  think 
of  none  except  to  lessen  the  labour 
bill  by  laying  down  still  more  of  the 
land  to  permanent  pasture. 

*  The  movement  of  population  from 
the  rural  villages  to  towns  increases, 
and  is  likely  to  increase  .  .  .  the  de- 
population of  the  villages  is  likely  to 
continue  .  .  .  the  briohtest  and  the 
best  of  the  young  men  and  women 
are  seeking  work  away  from  their 
birthplaces,  leaving  the  old  and  worn- 
out  to  be  a  burden  on  the  rates. 

'  Still  the  fields  which  should  and 
could  grow  grain,  enough  almost  to 
feed  us  all,  must  continue  to  be  laid 
down  in  grass  for  the  convincing 
reason  that  cereals  do  not  pay  ;  and 
the    stalwart    men    who    were    born    to 
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till  them  must  continue  to  drift  into 
the  crowded  towns,  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  because  farm.ers  cannot  wring 
sufficient  profit  from  the  soil  to  enable 
them  to  reward  their  labour  with  the 
wage  which  they  demand  and  can 
obtain  elsewhere.' 

The  writer  of  Threads  and  Patches 
has  pointed  out  under  the  chapter  upon 
'  Free  Trade '  that  we  are  not  and  never 
have  been  a  purely  free-trade  country 
-most  of  our  imports  are  free,  all  our 
exports  are  taxed. 

Suppose    the    government    place    an 

import     duty    upon     wheat    and     flour. 

A  duty  of  6s.   per  quarter  upon   wheat 

or    4s.    upon    the    sack    of    flour,    that 

would  not  raise  the  price  of  the  4  lb.  loaf 

above  Jd.   (What's  that  ?    Order,  order, 

gentlemen.       Lay    down    those    bricks 
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and  come  from  behind  those  boulders, 
you  Boers.)  Whatever  duty  be  fixed 
upon  for  wheat  and  flour,  and  per- 
haps all  feeding  stuffs,  to  be  ear- 
marked in  the  customs  duties,  and 
paid  into  a  pension  fund,  so  that  all 
arriving  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  years  may  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
from  that  fund.     (Applause). 

Now  fancy  the  benefits  that  would 
result  from  the  policy  suggested.  Mr 
Rider  Haggard's  complaint  would  be 
removed,  the  farmer  and  his  men  and 
his  lasses  too  would  be  more  con- 
tented ;  they,  the  men  and  the  lasses, 
would  not  require  to  run  into  the 
cities  to  seek  employment,  and  in 
seeking  employment  for  themselves 
make  the  wages  of  those  working  in 
the    cities  less,    owing    to    the  demand 
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for     work     exceeding     the    vacancies. 

o 

Many  would,  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances arising  from  the  adoption 
of  such  a  policy,  be  glad  to  exchange 
city  for  country  life,  while  those  re- 
mainino-  in  the  cities  would  find  more 
room  and  comfort  ;  higher  wages  as 
the  excessive  competition  for  work 
would  be  abated,  while  it  would  bene- 
fit the  village  merchant,  blacksmith, 
Wright,  millwright,  miller,  and  many 
others,  and  would  tend  to  make  the 
rural  districts  more  cheerful  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years  under  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  mutilated 
as  the  science  has  been  by  '  clever 
birkies.' 

How    seldom    now    do   we    hear   the 
merry  ringing  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil, 

the  click  of  the  weaver's  shuttle,  or  see 
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the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  school  children, 
see  their  pranks  or  hear  their  merry 
laughter  as  they  come  from  school,  or 
watch  them  scatter  over  the  cornfields 
to  gather  singles,  some  to  tickle  the 
burn  trout  in  the  mountain  streams, 
others  to  gather  wild  flowers,  or  pur- 
sue the  butterfly ;  such  pranks  are 
enjoyed  now  by  the  very  few  school 
children.  See  the  difference  nowa- 
days. Visit  some  of  the  city  school 
playgrounds  (I  mean  no  reflection 
upon  any  School  Board) ;  compare  their 
movements  with  that  of  the  children 
in  rural  districts,  and  admit  that,  after 
all,  the  cheap  loaf  has  cost,  is  costing, 
us  indirectly  too  dear. 

The  rural  districts  are  being  more 
and  more  depopulated  every  year  in 
Scotland  and  in   Ireland,  and  Mr  Rider 
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Haggard  points  out  the  same  in  Eng- 
land. Some  blame  the  landlords ;  the 
landlords  are  not  to  blame.  It's  other 
causes  that  have  led  up  to  it.  The 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  point  out 
those  causes,  has  suggested  a  remedy  ; 
let  he  who  will  sug'o'est  a  better. 
As  Coriolanus  in  Shakespeare — 

*  I  do  love 
My   country's    good   with    a    respect    more 

tender, 
More  noble,  and  profound,  than  my  own  life.' 
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From  the  Weekly  Neivs,  2nd  Augicst 

1890 

The  Papermakers 

Sir, — I  have  read  Mr  Annandale's  reply- 
to  the  Joint-Secretary  of  the  '  Paper- 
makers'  Board  of  Reference  and 
Conciliation,'  also  the  letter  of  '  Presse 
Pate'  and  '  J.  B.,'  all  of  which  appeared 
in  your  columns  of  to-day.  As  one  who 
has  sold  many  thousand  tons  of  paper, 
I  take  a  commercial  view  of  the  matter, 
without  any  bias  against  employer  or 
employed.         The      competition      with 

foreign    makers     is     such,     that    many 
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British  makers  purchase,  use  and  sell, 
not  only  raw  material  from  Germany, 
Norway,  and  other  countries,  but  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  foreign  manufactured 
paper  are  annually  imported  into  this 
country  by  British  makers  making  the 
same  class  of  papers,  but  who  find  that 
they  can  have  more  profit  by  importing 
and  selling  that  made  by  their  foreign 
rivals  than  they  can  have  from  their 
own  production.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  behoves  us  to  approach  the  subject 
in  a  different  spirit  from  that  manifested 
by  'J.  B.'  in  his  personal  attack  upon 
Mr  Annandale.  Mr  Annandale  be- 
lieves that  there  must  be  continued 
production  to  enable  them  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  foreign  invasion, 
while    letters    such    as    'J.    B.'s'   would 

make  your  readers   believe  that  Messrs 
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Annandale  were  hard  taskmasters,  and 
acting  the  part  of  *  Neros.'  But  might 
they  not  be  right  ?  Suppose  that, 
ignoring  their  own  convictions,  the 
Messrs  A.  should  comply  with  all 
requests  made  to  them,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  and  that  the  trade  passed 
into  the   hands  of  the   foreigners — and 

o 

they  are  rapidly  gaining  ground  as  it  is 
— would  that  benefit  the  British  paper- 
mill  workers?  'J.  B.'  need  not  be 
alarmed  for  himself.  He  could  act  as 
a  commission  agent  for  the  Norwegian 
and  German  paper  mills.  He  could  go 
on  '  fiddling '  that  way,  and  I  can  assure 
him  that  these  papers  sell  well — too  well 
for  my  taste — but  what  will  become  of 
the  deluded  workers  when  the  industry 
has  vanished  from  the  country?  Much 
as   I   would   like   to  see  the   mills  shut 
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down  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturdays  ;  if  the 
master  makers  show  It  can't  be  done, 
let  masters  and  men  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  face  of  the  enemy,  try  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  their  own  ground. 
No  doubt  their  hiofh  tariff  and  our  one- 
sided  free  trade  is  against  us,  but  let 
the  master  makers  see  that  you  intelli- 
gently appreciate  their  difficulties,  and 
with  mutual  respect  and  esteem  you 
will  be  able  by  British  pluck  to  sur- 
mount those  difficulties. — I  am,  etc., 
Commercial  Traveller. 

Sir, — Mr  Annandale's  reply  to  the 
various  letters  which  have  appeared  in 
your  valuable  paper  is  nothing  if  not  an 
evasion  of  all  the  points  raised  by  his 
previous  letter  :  on  only  one  matter  does 

he  speak  plainly,  viz.,  that  he  would  not 
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be  disposed  to  give  twelve  hours'  wages 
for  eight  hours'  work.  The  paper- 
makers'  request  for  a  half-hoHday  on 
Saturday  has  been  considered  a  very 
reasonable  one  by  most  of  the  em- 
ployers, but  Mr  A,  and  a  few  others 
think  that  this  Saturday  afternoon,  if 
granted,  would  only  be  playing  still 
further  into  the  hands  of  foreign  makers, 
and  these  short-sighted  gentlemen  are 
willinp'  to  errant  an  eig^ht  hours'  day 
instead.  This  would,  indeed,  be  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  foreis^n  makers 
with  a  vengeance.  If  the  workers  were 
granted  an  eight  hours'  days,  the  whole 
surplus  or  unemployed  portion  of  the 
paperworkers  would  be  absorbed,  and 
then  the  workers  could  turn  round  and 
demand  increased  wages,  with  the  re- 
sult  that   Mr  Annandale's    pet  scheme 
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would  have  to  be  thrown  to  the  wall,  or 
else  the  papermakers  would  have  to 
shut  up  and  give  the  whole  trade  to 
the  foreigner.  I  always  considered  Mr 
Annandale  a  shrewd  business  gentle- 
man, with  some  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  but  it  seems,  whatever  his 
business  capabilities  may  be,  his  ideas 
of  the  passiveness  of  the  working  class 
to  submit  to  such  a  scheme  as  he  pro- 
poses are  indeed  very  crude.  When  the 
papermakers  want  an  eight  hours'  day, 
they  will  very  likely  ask  for  it  without 
having  it  as  a  free  gift  from  Mr  Annan- 
dale.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr  Annandale 
in  his  remarks  on  cheap  production. 
The  greater  the  quantity  of  any  manu- 
factured article  that  can  be  put  upon 
the  market  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate 

the    demand    will    increase  accordingly. 
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But  it  is  not  by  depriving  the  workers 
of  their  just  share  of  rest  and  recreation 
that  this  can  be  accomplished,  but  by 
the  introduction  of  new  and  approved 
appliances,  and  taking  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  manufactured 
article  out  of  the  raw  material.  So 
much  for  Mr  Annandale's  views. 

The  letter  signed  '  Commercial 
Traveller '  also  requires  to  be  analysed. 
This  gentleman  looks  at  the  matter 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Per- 
haps if  he  was  a  worker  he  would  have 
other  views  on  the  subject.  I  wish 
to  ask  this  gentleman  one  question, 
as  I  have  no  idea  of  foreign  prices,  etc.  . 
If  foreign  makers  can  import  all 
classes  of  paper  cheaper  than  it  can 
be    made    at    home,     how    can     home 

makers     export     their     products,     pay 
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heavy      tariffs,     dues,     and      carriage? 
Where  does  the  profit  come  from  ? 

'  Commercial  Traveller '  accuses  me 
of  calling  Mr  Annandale  a  Nero.  I 
never  applied  that  term  to  Mr 
Annandale,  as  there  are  three  gentle- 
men very  well  able  to  bear  this  title 
already.  If  Mr  Annandale  went  so 
far  as  the  others  I  would  certainly  con- 
sider him  worthy  of  such  a  distinguished 
name  also.  '  Commercial  Traveller ' 
taunts  me  about  becoming  a  commission 
agent  for  foreign  houses.  I  hope  he 
is  doing  well  in  that  line  himself,  but  as 
I  am  only  a  working  man  I  do  not 
aspire  to  so  high  a  calling.  However, 
if '  Commercial  Traveller '  has  more  cash 
than  he  requires,  I  am  quite  willing 
to    form    a    copartnery    with    him,    and 

teach    him    some    of   the    golden    rules 
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he  seems  so  deficient  in,  in  return  for 
his  liberality.  The  other  remarks  of 
'  Commercial  Traveller '  are  unworthy 
of  notice.  He  is  a  sweater,  pure  and 
simple.  I  would  advise  him  not  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  papermakers. 
They  are  quite  capable  of  minding 
themselves. — I  am,  etc.  J.  B. 


xdth  August  1890. 
Sir, — 'J.  B.'  in  his  letter  in  your 
columns  of  to-day  says  '  that  my 
previous  one  requires  to  be  analysed.' 
Well,  I  can  find  no  fault  with  that,  for 
I  invariably  analyse  the  sample  papers 
I  get  from  the  mills,  so  as  to  form 
an  opinion  of  their  value  before  placing 
them  in  the  market.  'J.  B.'  says  that 
'  if  I   was  a  worker  I   would  have  other 

views  on  the  subject  than  a  commercial 
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one.'  But  I  am  a  worker — a  hard- 
working commercial  traveller — qualified 
by  experience  to  take  a  practical  com- 
mercial view  of  the  matter  without  any 
bias,  and  therefore  ventured  to  give 
expression  to  such  views  in  your 
columns.  '  J.  B.'  asks  me  a  question, 
viz.,  '  If  foreign  makers  can  import  all 
classes  of  paper  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  made  at  home,  how  can  home 
makers  export  their  products,  pay 
heavy  tariffs,  dues  and  carriage  ? '  I 
did  not  say  that  foreign  makers  were 
doinof  so.  You  should  be  careful, 
'J.  B.,'  when  you  proceed  to  'analyse' 
either  a  letter  or  paper  pulp,  for 
scamped  work  is  always  objectionable. 
'J.  B.'  says  'he  is  a  sweater  pure 
and  simple ' — meaning  myself — and  yet 

in   the  same  letter  offers  to   become  a 
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copartner  with  me  in  the  sale  of 
Norwegian  and  German  paper  mill 
products.  I  must  respectfully  decline 
to  comply  with  his  request,  and  am 
amazed  at  such  inconsistency  on  his 
part.  Would  'J.  B.'  really  allow  his 
cupidity  to  get  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  become  a  sweater  ?  O 
tempora,  O  mores!  'J.  B.'  says, 
*  I  quite  agree  with  Mr  Annandale 
in  his  remarks  upon  cheap  production. 
The  greater  the  quantity  of  any  manu- 
factured article  that  can  be  put  upon 
the  market  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate  the  demand  will  increase  ac- 
cordingly.' I  am  not  not  aware  that 
Mr  A.  made  such  a  remark,  but  it's 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  'J.  B.'  would 
analyse    the    remark  by    twisting    it    or 

keeping     back     the    qualifying     clause 
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of  the  remark  before  incorporating  it, 
for  as  it  stands  I  won't  endorse  it, 
having  too  often  experienced  the 
contrary.  I  have  sold  British-made 
paper  from  ;^8,  los.  to  /^6$  per  ton; 
Norwegian  double  crown,  ;^io  per 
ton,  and  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
circular  from  a  German  mill,  offering 
double  crown,  12  lb.  to  120  lb.  per  ream, 
^^  £70  to  £84  per  ton,  but  really 
the  classes  of  paper  and  the  qualities 
in  each  class  are  so  very  various 
that  I  feel  that  it  would  be  encroach- 
ing too  much  on  your  indulgence  to 
touch  further  upon  that  point.  Some 
of  the  Scotch  mills  produce  such  ex- 
cellent paper  it  may  seem  invidious 
to  make  distinctions,  but,  as  Messrs 
Annandale's   name  has    been    so    much 

mentioned,    I     think    it    right    to    say 
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that  no  mills  in  Scotland  rank  higher 
than  Annandale's  for  excellence  of 
production  and  lowness  of  prices. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Commercial  Traveller. 


The  Board  of  Conciliation 

Sir, — Would  you  allow  me  a  small 
portion  of  your  valuable  space  to  reply 
to  a  few  of  the  observations  in  '  Com- 
mercial Traveller's  '  last  letter  ?  I  must 
apologise  for  not  replying  to  that 
ofentleman  sooner,  but  I  have  some- 
thing  else  to  do  than  reply  to  persons 
whose  only  excuse  for  writing  is  self- 
interest.  The  British  working  men 
have  long  been  agitating  for  the  over- 
throw   of   that    class    of   individuals    to 
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which  '  Commercial  Traveller  '  belongs, 
and  the  direct  sale  of  produce  and 
manufactured  articles  to  either  the 
retailer  or  consumer.  The  middleman 
is  the  cormorant  which  grinds  both 
employer  and  employed,  and  destroys 
the  feeling  of  respect  and  sympathy 
which  of  necessity  should  exist  be- 
tween capital  and  labour.  It  is  an 
old  law  that,  without  capital,  labour 
is  of  no  value  whatever,  and  without 
labour  capital  is  of  no  value,  but  both 
capital  and  labour  would  be  of  greater 
value  if  the  rapacious  middleman  was 
completely  thrown  overboard.  Capi- 
talists in  a  great  many  trades  labour 
a  life  for  a  small  competency  to  their 
families,  while  those  in  the  position  of 
'  Commercial   Traveller '    make  a  large 

fortune  in  a  few  years.     This  is  not  a 
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fiction,  but  a  fact  which  is  being  proved 
daily.     These  persons  are 

the  knaves  who  conti^ol  the 
markets 
and  reduce  the  percentage  of  capital 
and  the  wages  of  labour.  We  are 
often  told  that  Britain  is  a  free 
country,  and  to  a  certain  extent  such 
is  the  case,  but  where  the  middleman 
is  the  taskmaster  slavery  is  the  rule. 
Capitalists  may  be  philanthropists  to  a 
degree,  but  middlemen  never.  '  Com- 
mercial Traveller'  has  a  knack  of 
renderino-     English    to     suit     his     own 

o  o 

fancy,     and     he    has    taken    pains     to 

place    a    totally    different    meaning    to 

my   letter    from  what    it    was    intended 

to  convey.      He   is    greatly  alarmed   at 

my    proposition    to    become    a   partner 

with   him.      He  need  not  be  afraid  on 
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that  point,  however,  for,  although  only 
a  working  man,  I  would  not  soil  my 
reputation  by  being  linked  to  any 
whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to  grind 
the  manly  independence  out  of  his 
poor  and  weaker  brother.  His  other 
remarks  are  only  worthy  of  the  phoney 
mind  in  which  they  were  formed,  and 
need  no  comment  from  me.  It  is 
not,  however,  by  bandying  words  with 
those  who  have  no  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  at  issue  that 
the  object  aimed  at  can  be  gained, 
and  I  do  not,  therefore,  intend  to 
reply  to  any  of  '  Commercial  Tra- 
veller's '  narrow  and  self-interested 
letters  in  future.  I  wish,  however, 
to  contradict  one  of  '  Commercial 
Traveller's'    statements.      The    Messrs 

Annandale   are    not    by    a    long    way 
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the  best  paper  manufacturers   in    Scot- 
land.—  I  am,  etc.,  J.  B. 


Foreign-Made  Paper 

The  writer  of  this  letter  boldly 
advocates  protection  for  the  paper 
trade. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letters  which 

have  appeared  in  your  columns  signed 

'Commercial    Traveller,'    I    would    like 

to  ask  a  question.     He  says  that  the 

British    papermakers    find    it    more    to 

their   (individual)  advantage    to   import 

foreign      produce      into     Britain     than 

making    the    paper    themselves.     This 

I    do    not    doubt,    as    I     know    of    the 

hurtful    influence    the    foreign    imports 

have     on    the    home     markets,     paper 

being   delivered    in    London    from    the 
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Continent   cheaper   than    home   makers 
can    produce    it.       I    will    not   go    into 
the  technical  points,  such  as  the  better- 
looking     and     better-bulking     qualities 
of     British-made    paper,     which     have 
gained     it     a     world-wide     reputation. 
What     I     wish    to     know    is,     if    this 
imported    paper    is    being   sold    again 
by     the     papermaker    referred     to    as 
his     own     production — the     production 
of  a    British    mill  .-^      If  it   is    so,    then 
that   maker    becomes    liable   under   the 
Act    for    the   proper    marking  and  sale 
of  imported  articles.     This  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  us  papermakers, 
as    the  public   may  be    misled    on    this 
point.      It    is  our    duty,    and    the    duty 
of  all  who  have  our  national  prosperity 
at  heart,  to  see  that  we  buy  no  foreign- 
manufactured  goods  which  are  replacing 
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home  production.  The  public  there- 
fore ought  to  be  very  careful  to  see 
that  they  get  the  genuine  production 
of  our  own  factories.  In  a  well-known 
trade  journal  I  noticed  recently  that  a 
large  cargo  of  paper  had  been  landed 
at  Glasgow  from  Belgium,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  pass  the  authorities  there, 
as  it  did  not  bear  the  proper  label, 
'  Made  in  Belgium.'  This  paper  was 
intended  for  India,  and  had  it  reached 
that  country  would  probably  have  been 
passed  off  as  British  make,  thereby 

hurting  otcr  home  indtistry 
and  defraudino-  the  consumer.     Thanks 

O 

to    the    vigilance    of     the    officials     at 

o 

Glasgow,    the    fraud    was    noticed,    and 

the    law    enforced ;    every     ream     had 

to     be    marked     distinctly     '  Made    in 

Belgium '     before     it    was    allowed    to 
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leave  the  quay.  With  this  '  decora- 
tion'  India  was  not  considered  a  good 
market,  so  the  paper  was  sold  in 
Glasgow.  In  the  evidence  given  by 
a  well-known  papermaker  before  the 
Railway  Rates  Inquiry  Commission  in 
London,  it  was  stated  that  the  weekly 
production  of  paper  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  about  10,000  tons, 
or  520,000  tons  per  annum. 

Surely  this  enormous  production  is 
enough  to  supply  all  demands  for 
home  consumption.  Why  then  not 
protect  our  national  industry,  and 
secure  better  conditions  of  labour  for 
the  130,000  workpeople  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the  British 
Isles?  In  aQ^itatinof  for  an  ameliora- 
tion  of  our  present  position,  let  us 
look   at   the    thinof   in    a   rational    way. 
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As  we  cannot  get  all  we  want  out 
of  our  employers  without  bringing 
their  profit  to  a  cipher  under  the 
present  circumstances,  let  us  lay  aside 
partiality  for  either  of  the  two  political 
parties,  and  support  the  man  who 
aims  at  the  protection  of  British 
industries  and  the  interest  of  the 
British  nation  at  large.  Free  trade  is 
all  fair  enough  one  way,  but  it  has  two 
sides.  The  way  it  is  being  worked  in 
this  country  at  the  present  moment  can 
and  will  end  in  nothing  short  of  the 
annihilation  of  our  home  industries  and 
ruin  of  our  native  country.  Remember 
this,  fellow- workmen,  when  you  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  representa- 
tive in  Parliament.  From  want  of 
time  I  have  been  unable  to  take  up 
this     matter     earlier.        Hoping     your 
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correspondent  '  C.  J.'  will  be  good 
enough  to  answer  my  query. — I  am, 
etc.,  Guillotine. 


From    Weekly  News,   27th  September 

1890 

Foreign- Made  Paper 

Sir, — In  your  columns  of  Saturday 
your  correspondent  '  Guillotine '  asks 
me  a  question,  viz.,  '  If  this  imported 
paper  is  being  sold  again  by  the 
papermaker  referred  to  as  his  own 
production — the  production  of  a  British 
mill  ? ' 

In  reply,  papermakers  have  deal- 
ings with  one  another,  and  when  one 
buys   from   his    neighbour,   it   does    not 

follow    that    his    own    customer  is    in- 
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formed  —  unless  such  customer  asks 
the  question — that  it  is  made  in  mill 
No.  So-and-So,  and  not  in  his  own 
mill.  So  with  the  foreign  make.  The 
reams  do  not  bear  the  '  decoration ' 
that  they  are  made  abroad,  but  my 
object  in  writing  before  was  to  do 
what  little  I  could  to  stem  the  foreign 
invasion,  and  in  the  hope  that 
masters  and  workers  would  work 
harmoniously  together  with  that  view, 
and  I  endorse  all  that  your  corre- 
spondent '  Guillotine '  says.  Many 
other  British  industries  are  suffering 
from  what  we  call  'free  trade,'  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in  this 
direction  the  workers  as  well  as  the 
masters  will  eventually  find  redress. 
The     time    may     be    remote,    but     it 

assuredly    will    come,    and    the    sooner 
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we  cease  to  prate  about  the  glories 
of  '  free  trade '  and  '  Home  Rule '  the 
better  it  will  be,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
for  our  country,  for  the  former  we 
cannot  have  as  we  would,  and  the 
latter  would  do  us  no  good  if  we 
could. — I  am,   etc. 

Commercial  Traveller 


From    Weekly    Scotsman    of    i6th 
September    1899 

A    Political  Economy  Puzzle 

A    writer  in    1842    upon    values  and 

prices  which  form  the  basis  of  modern 

economy,     gives    a    test    case     which 

puzzled     him,     and     I     would    like     to 

have     the     opinion     of     any     readers 

upon    the    case,    as    it    forms    one    of 
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the  pillars  of  political  economy,  and 
at  this  time  of  day  any  readers  who 
have  studied  the  science  will  be  able 
to  give  the  desired  information.  The 
case  is  this  (let  us  divide  it  into  two 
parts)  : — 

First    Case.    Your    beaver  hat    costs 
a    sfuinea.       The    raw     material  —  but 

o 

that  is  only  labour  in  a  durable 
form — suddenly  alters  in  cost ;  it  now 
requires  so  many  more  days'  labour 
or  more  men  on  the  old  scale,  to 
obtain  a  thousand  beaver  skins,  that 
the  hat  rises  to  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
Less  would  not  produce  the  hat  with 
the  old  profits ;  and  if  the  change 
in  quantity  did  not  produce  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  price  the  hat 
could  not  be  manufactured. 

Second     Case.     Your     beaver      hat 
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costs     a     guinea.       The     quantity     of 

labour     remains     stationary     for     fifty 

years.       Not   a   man    more    is    needed 

upon     500     hats.         But,     during     the 

interval,    the    two    men,    whose    labour 

of    one    day    had    produced    the    hat, 

have  gradually   required  higher  wages. 

The    old    labour    is    exactly    the    same 

in    effect ;    it    still    produces    a   hat    as 

formerly ;       but     the     price      of      that 

labour      has      altered,      although      the 

quantity    has    been    invariable.       Will 

the     hat     now    cost    more  ?       By     no 

means ;     not    a    sixpence    more.       Yet 

the   increase   on    wages    must  be  paid. 

True      it      is     paid     out     of     profits. 

The    hatter    would    be    glad    to    shift 

his      increase      of     wages     upon      the 

public,      by     shifting     it     upon     price. 

But    he    cannot.       It    is    a    mere    im- 
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possibility.        Why?      you     say;     and 
you  persist  in  thinking   that   he   might 
charee    2ss.    for  the    hat.      No;    if  he 
does    he    will    have     no     countenance 
from    other   competitors.     For  observe 
the    rise    in    wages    is   general.       Why 
have  they   risen  at  all?      Because    the 
necessaries     of      the     labourer      have 
risen.       But   this    operates    universally. 
If    one    could    indemnify    himself     by 
price,    so    could    all.       And    then    see 
what     follows.        If     all     raise    a     20s. 
article    to    25s.,    then,    universally,    25s. 
avails  only  as  the  former  20s. 

HONESTAS. 


THE    END 
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not  a  single  dull  chapter.' 

Angel :  A  Cornish  Romance.     By  Mrs  Ensell. 

Author  of  '  Lanherst,'  '  The  Pearl  of  Lisnadon,'  &c.     Cloth,  6s. 
Black  and  White. — 'A  story  which  is  a  pleasure  to  read.      "Angel"  is  an 

interesting  tale.' 
Court  Circular. — 'Mrs  Ensell  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  entertaining  story, 

the  merits  of  which   will   enhance   the  reputation  she  has   gained   by   her 

previous  works.' 

Many  Days  After.     By  C  Howell.     Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Lady. — 'A  sensational  story  well  worked  out.' 

Liverpool  Post. — 'A  sprightly  tale,  in  which  the  interest  is  well  sustained.' 

Standard. —  'The  book  is  well  written.' 

Literary  World. — 'The  story  is  well  written  and  undoubtedly  interesting.' 

Aberdeen   Journal. — 'We    have  thoroughly  enjoyed    this  well  written   and 

finely  conceived  tale.' 
Western  Mercury. — '  The  story  is  undeniably  clever,  and   the  treatment  is 

that  of  a  skilled  writer.' 

The  Yellow  Badge.     By  Jean  Middlemass. 

Author  of  '  A  CHrl  in  a  Thousand,'  &c.     Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 
Public  Opinion. — 'The  story  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation,  and  should 
be  widely  read.' 

An  Aristocratic  Detective.     By  Richard  Marsh. 

Author  of  'The  Beetle,'  'Frivolities,'  'The  Chase  of  the  Ruby,' &c. 

Pictorial  Cloth,  6s. — Fourth  Edition  in  the  Press. 
Court  Circular. — '  Mr  Marsii  tells  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  a  number  of 

detective    stories    of    the    Sherlock    Holmes    order.       The    plots    are    very 

ingenious,  and  are  cleverly  worked  out  ;  the  book  altogether  will  enhance 

the  reputation  of  the  author.' 
Liverpool  Mercury. — 'A  series  of  smart  detective  stories   told   in   excellent 

stvle.' 

The  Vereker  Family.     By  May  Crommelin. 

Author  of  '  Divil-May-Care,' '  Bettina,'&c.    Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 

Scotsman, — 'In  this  volume  of  stories  Miss  Crommelin  provides  an  agreeable 
variety  of  light  literary  confections  for  her  readers  .  .  .  her  short  stories  are 
quite  as  good  in  their  way  as  her  full-length  novels.' 

Eastern  Morning  News. — 'An  interesting  series  of  stories  .  .  .  The  book  is 
well  got  up,  is  nicely  bound,  and  is  altogether  enjoyable.' 
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The  Chains  of  Circumstance.     By  T.  W.  Speight. 

Author  of  '  The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke,'  &c.  Cloth,  6s.—Second  Ed. 
Liverpool  Daily  Post. — '"The  Chains  of  Circumstance  "  is  written  with 
that  skill  and  power  which  have  marked  all  his  earlier  books.  It  is  grim, 
realistic  and  forcibly  written.  "  The  Chains  of  Circumstance  "  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  stories  Mr  T.  W.  Speight  has  ever  written.' 

Greek  Peasant  Stories.     By  Neil  Wvnn  Williams. 

Author  of  'The  Bayonet  that  Came  Home,'  &c.     Cloth,  6s. 
Literature. — 'Mr  Neil  Wynn  Williams's  collection  of  Greek  Peasant  Stories 

are,  taken  individually,  artistic  little  sketches.     Their  chief  interest  lies  in 

the  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  modern  Greek.     The  stories  make 

pleasant  reading.' 
Speaker. — '  Mr  Neil  Wynn  Williams  has  written  a  book  that  pleases,  like 

the  narrative  of  an  honest  traveller,  and   in  which  one  thing  at  least,  the 

"  Notes  from  the  Countryside,  Greece,"  is  a  bit  of  description  that  deserves 

to  become  classical.' 

Her  Promise  True.     By  Dora  Russell. 

Author  of  '  Footprints  in  the  Snow,'  &c. — Second  Edition. 
Western    Mercury. — 'The  work  is  admirably  constructed,  and  the  result  is  a 
novel  that  will  be  read  with  unflagging  interest  from  beginning  to  end.' 

A  Hospital  Romance.     By  Eleanor  Holmes. 

Author  of  '  The  Price  of  a  Pearl,'  '  Life's  Fitful  Fever,'  &c.     Cloth,  6s. 
Athenseum. — '  The   author  writes    with   ease,    and   treats    her    subjects   with 

taste.      These  stories  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Scotsman. — 'The    tales    are    written   with    marked    ability    .    .    .    they    are 

excellent  examples  of  the  bsst  style  of  religious  fiction.' 

Flora  Macdonald.     By  J.  Gordon  Phillips. 

Author  of 'The  Laird's  Wooing,'  &c.     Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 
British  Weekly. — '  There  is  in  this  book  abundance  of  stirring  incidents.     We 
heartily  commend  the  tale.      It  will  prove   delightful  to  boys,  and  indeed  to 
all  robust  minds.' 

Diamanelin.     By  Sadi  Grant. 

Author  of  '  A  New  Woman  Subdued,'  &c.     Cloth,  6s. 

Scotsman. — 'Up-to-dateness  and  novelty  are  certainly  characteristics  of  this 
group  of  stories.  The  Boxers,  the  Plague,  the  Mandarins,  and  the  Pirates 
of  China  furnish  the  chief  matter.  The  stories  are  reflections  of  European 
life  in  China,  and  they  also  take  us  some  way  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
Chinese  life  and  ideas.' 

Glasgow  Herald. — 'The  stories  are  well  told,  and  make  up  a  readable  volume.' 

Dundee  Courier. — '  The  book  is  replete  with  fascinating  glimpses  into  the  real 
life  of  the  Celestial.' 

Irish  Times. — 'A  series  of  excellent  sketches,  short,  sharp,  crisp  and  in- 
teresting.' 

Daily  News. — '  The  authoress  deals  principally  with  life  in  China  during  the 
plague  epidemic  and  the  late  disturbances.  In  the  "  Land  of  the  Celestial " 
the  writer  is  quite  at  home,  and  her  studies  of  Chinese  life  are  both  interesting 
and  graphic.  The  stories  are  all  good,  more  especially  those  entitled, 
"  The  Wicked  Mi  San  "  and  "The  Pity  of  it."  ' 
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The  Golden  Tooth.     Uy  J.  Maci.aren  Cobhan. 

Author  of '  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant,'  &c.    Cloth,  d^.—Second Edilion. 
Morning   Post. — 'An    exciting  bit  of  fiction.     It  is  excellently  done.      Mr 

Cobban    is  a   born   novelist.  ...      He  has  produced  as  entertaining  a  yarn 

as  v\e  have  come  across  for  many  a  long  day.' 
Echo. — '"The  Golden  Tooth"  may  be  recommended  with  confidence.' 
Academy. — 'A  quick,  bustling  story.     Mr  Cobban  knows  how  to  write  and 

how  to  arouse  the  reader's  interest  straightway.' 
Glasgow  Herald. — 'Mr   Cobban's    plot   is  worked  out  with  great  skill,  and 

holds  the  reader  to  the  end.' 

The  Secret  of  Mark  Pepys.     By  V.  J.  Proctor. 

.\uthor  of  '  Timothy  Twill's  .Secret,'  &c.    With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  6s. 

Scotsman. — 'This  is  a  story  of  love  and  adventure  in  a  troubled  region  of 
Mexico  during  the  troubled  period  immediately  before  the  American  annexa- 
tion of  California.  The  story  is  strongly  constructed,  and  possesses  the 
merit  of  being   written    in   a  vigorous  and  picturesque  style.' 

Court  Circular. — 'Mr  F.  J.  Proctor's  "Secret  of  Mark  Pepys"  is  a  remark- 
able and  very  clever  novel.  It  is  full  of  incident  and  adventure,  dramatic 
in  tone,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  life  in  the  pastoral  age  of  California.' 

Shylock  of  the  River.    By  Fergus  Hume.    Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  '  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab.' 

Fifth  Edition  in  the  Press. 
Literary  World. — '"Shylock    of    the     River'"    is    quite    the    most    brilliant 
detective   story    Mr  Hume  has  given  us  since  he  made  such  a  remarkable 
"hit"  in  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab."  ' 

Kate  Cameron  of  Brux.  By  J.  E.  Muddock.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  II.\KOi.D  PiKFARD.     Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 

Literary  World. — 'Mr  Muddock  displays  considerable  skill  in  transporting 
his  readers  into  a  past  epoch.     The  style  is  bright  and  spirited  throughout.' 

Aberdeen  Press. — 'A  stirring  romance  written  in  Mr  Muddock's  most  robust 
style.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  capital  stories  which  Mr  Muddock 
has  written.'     Speaker. — 'A  vigorous  and  enthralling  tale.' 

A  Torn -Out  Page.     By  Dora  Russell. 

.Author  of  '  Iler  Promise  True,'  &c.     Cloth,  6s.  —  Thi7d Edition. 
Glasgow   Herald.  —  '  Miss  Russell's  latest  story  is  cleverly  thought  out  and 
planned.    .   .    .     The   scenes   are   distinctly  clever.      It   is  seldom   we   come 
across  a  book  which  is  at  once  so  healthy  and  exciting  as  this.' 

A  Roman  Mystery.     By  Richard  Bagot. 

Author  of '  Casting  of  Nets,'  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. — Fourth  Edition. 

Spectator. — 'Mr  Bagot  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  book.  The  por- 
traiture is  often  excellent,  and  the  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian 
society  is  manifested  at  every  turn.' 

The  Mystery  of  Monkswood.     By  Mrs  Lodge. 

Author  of  'The  Mystery  of  Bloomsburj-  Crescent,'  &c.     Cloth,  6s. 
Daily  Telegraph. — 'A  story  which  is  unquestionably  fraught  with  sustained 
interest  from  its  first  page  to  its  last.      Its  heroine,  Mona  Wilford,  is  a  really 
charming  girl. 
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In  the  King's  Favour.     By  J.  E.  Muddock. — Second  Edition. 

Author  of  '  For  God  and  the  Czar,'  '  Stripped  of  the  Tinsel.'   Cloth,  6s. 

St  James's  Budget. — '  Mr  Muddock's  story  is  brightly  and  clearly  told,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  period  dealt  with  has  been  reproduced  in  admirable  fashion. 
Lovers  of  the  historical  novel  will  do  well  to  get  "  In  the  King's  Favour."  ' 

Hoya  Corney.     By  Mrs  Bertram  Tanqueray.     Cloth,  6s. 

Bookseller. — '  Mrs  Tanqueray  has  made  a  decided  hit  in  "  Hoya  Corney  " — 
an  original  and  cleverly  told  tale.' 

David  Polmere.     By  Mrs  Lodge. 

Author   of  '  The    Mystery   of  Monkswood,'    '  The   Daringfords,"   &c. 

Cloth,  6s. 
Binuingliam   Gazette. — '  The  story   is   unquestionably   interesting,    and    the 

characters  cleverly  drawn.     The  book  should  add  to  the  author's  reputation.' 
Leeds  Mercury. — '  The  story  is  well   told,  and  shows   much  knowledge    of 

human  nature.' 

Many  Daughters.     By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Author  of  '  Citoyenne  Jacqueline. '     Cloth,  6s.  — Second  Edition. 

Glasgow   Herald. — 'This  is   a   brightly-written,    excellent   tale   of    women's 

work,  and  is  highly  to  be  recommended  for  girls.' 
Irish  !nmes. — '  Not  for  many  years  has  Miss  Sarah  Tytler  written   such   a 

lively  book  as  "  Many  Daughters."' 

The  White  Flower.     By  Clive  R.  Fenn. 

Author  of  '  For  the  Old  Flag,'  &c.     With  Frontispiece.     Cloth,  6s. 

People. — '  An  excellent  story  admirably  told.' 

Liverpool  Courier. — 'Is  surely  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  A  story 
of  real  live  interest,  and  told  in  an  excellent  style  and  with  true  dramatic 
ring.     "  The  White  Flower"  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  readers.' 

Sketch. — 'All  lovers  of  good  fiction  should  hustle  for  this  book  at  the  libraries. 

The  Queen  Wasp.     By  Jean  Middlemass. 

Author  of  '  A  Girl  in  a  Thousand,'  &c.       Pictorial  Cloth,   6s.      Second 
Edition. 

Scotsman. — 'Miss  Middlemass  writes  well  up  to  her  reputation  in  "The 
Queen  Wasp."  Stirring  stories  with  complicated  plots  and  romantic 
incidents  have  gained  her  considerable  public  favour,  and  her  latest  romance 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  best  of  its  predecessors.' 

Manchester  Courier. — '"The  Queen  Wasp"  is  an  excellent  novel,  and  one 
which  we  can  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  in  quest  of  interesting 
work.' 

Wayward  Hearts.     By  Darby  Ryan.    Cloth,  6s. 

Dundee  Courier. — 'A  very  pleasant  tale,  descriptive  of  the  doings  and  sayings 
of  children.  The  characters  are  clearly  and  intelligently  outlined,  and  the 
author  at  once  interests  his  readers  in  his  charming  heroine,  "  Sweet  Addie 
Grey,"  who  so  lovingly  and  kindly  guides  the  wayward  hearts  of  her  two  young 
brothers.      "Wayward  Hearts"  will  prove  delightful  to  all  readers.' 
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Our  Remarkable  Pledger.     By  Harvey  Buxon.     Cloth,  6s. 

Newcastle  Chronicle. — 'This  work  should  take  a  leading  place  among  the 
novels  of  the  year.  It  is  some  time  since  we  came  across  a  story  so  well 
conceived,  so  well  written,  or  so  full  of  point.' 

The  Champington  Mystery.     By  Le  Voleur. 

Author  of  '  For  Love  of  a  Bedouin  Maid,'  '  By  Order  of  the  Brother- 
hood,' '  In  the  Czar's  Dominions,'  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  Haroi-D 
PiFFARD.     Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 

Athensauin. — 'A  highly  exciting  and  graphic  tale;  the  narrative  is  short  and 
crisp,  and  there  is  no  small  amount  of  skill  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
presented.' 

Dundee  Courier. — 'An  exciting  and  well-written  book,  which  when  once 
taken  up  will  not  be  laid  down  again  until  the  last  page  is  reached.' 

The  Black  Pilgrim.    By  Michael  Czajkowski.    Translated  by 
the  Count  S.  C.  de  Soissons.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Cloth,  6s. 

Publisher's  Circular. — 'An  absorbing  story  of  romantic  adventure  among  the 
Slavs.' 

Literary  World. — 'The  story  is  good  ;  and  as  a  book  of  adventure  will  find 
man)'  readers.' 

Western  News. — 'The  lovers  of  adventurous  romance  will  be  glad  to  have 
this  translation  of  Czajkowski's  masterpiece.' 

Manchester  Guardian. — *  A  stirring  talc,  and  well  constructed.' 

Irish  Times. —' This  splendid  romance  will  serve  as  an  admirable  introduction 
to  a  vi'riter  of  real  genius  in  fiction.' 

A  Bridge  of  Glass.     By  Frederick.  W.  Roeinson. 

Author    of    'Grandmother's    Money,'    'Anne    Judge,    Spinster,'    &c. 
Cloth  gilt,  6s. — Second  Edition. 

Daily  Telegraph. — '.A.n  excellent  novel.  It  is  written  in  a  clever,  attractive 
style,  which  holds  the  reader  enchained  to  the  end.' 

Morning  Post. — 'A  book  by  the  author  of  "Grandmother's  Money"  needs  no 
recommendation.      It  is  certain  to  be  clever  and  not  disappoint  the  reader.' 

The  Wheel  of  Fire.     By  Jean  Midulemass. 

Aullior  of;  A  Girl  in  a  Thousand,'  ^;c.     Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 


Liverpool  Post. — 'The  tale  is   well  told.      Tlie  plot  is  admirably  constructed 
and  full  of  suspicion,  and  the  influence  of  the  book  is  decidedly  good.' 

Leeds  Mercury. — '  A  well-constructed  and  <lramatic  story.'         —  .r. 

Literary  World. — '  The  plot  is  well  devised  and  skilfully  worked  out.     The 
reader's  interest  is  never  allowed  to  flag  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.' 
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IN   ONE  VOLUME,  Price  3s.  6d. 

The    Tragedy    of    a    Nose.      By    E.    Gerard    (Emily    de 

Laszowska).     Author  of  '  Beggar  my  Neighbour,'  'A  Secret  Mission.' 
&c.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Second  Edition. 
Morning'  Post. — 'Miss  E.  Gerarcfs  amusing  tale  is  quite  as  clever  in  its  way 
as  anything  she  has  written.' 

Claude  Duval  of  Ninety = Five.     By  Fergus  Hume. 

Author   of   'The    Masquerade    Mystery,'   'A  Marriage  Mystery,'  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  3s.  6d. — Fotirth  Edition. 
Manchester  Courier. — 'This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  that  Mr  Hume  has 
given  us  since  ''The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab.'" 

The  Lost  Laird.     By  J.  E.  Muddock. 

Author  of  'For  God  and  the  Czar,'  'Stripped  of  the  Tinsel,'  'Without 
Faith  or  Fear,'  '  In  the  King's  Favour,'  &c.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Second  Ed. 
Daily  Chronicle. — 'Mr  Muddock  has  caught  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times 
with   success.      His    story    is   w-ell  laid   and  simply  told,  while  among   the 
characters  we  note   as  especially  good  in   delineation  are  Janet  Ogilvie  and 
Kenneth  Graham,  the  faithful  servitors  of  the  laird — Jamee  Fraser.' 
Yorkshire  Post. — 'A  vigorous  and  interesting  romance.' 
Bradford  Observer. — '"The  Lost  Laird"  is  written  with  skill  and  power.' 

The  Loyal  Hussar.     By  Alan  St  Aubyn. 

Author  of  '  A  Fellow  of  Trinity,'  &c.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Second  Edition. 
Scotsman. — 'The  stories  are  all  brightly  and  pleasingly  written.   .    .  .     Several 
of  them  are  descriptive  incidents  connected  with  the  South  African  War.    Thi; 
stories  are  handled  with  a  freshness  and   vivacity  which  warrant  us  in  de- 
scribing this  as  a  charming  volume.* 

The  Desire  of  the  Eyes,  and  Other  Stories.     By  Grant  Allen. 

Author  of '  The  Woman  Who  Did,'  &c.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Seventh  Edition. 
Western    Mail. — 'The    stories    are    told    in    the    well-known    and    sprightly 
style  of  the  author.' 

The  Prince's  Feathers.     By  Mrs  Leith-Adams  (Mrs  H.  De 

CouRCY  Laffan).  Author  of '  Accessory  after  the  Fact,'  &€.  CI.,  3s.  6d. 
Birmingham  Gazette. — '  Is  one  of  the  most  charming  stories  we  have  seen  of 
late  ;  a  pastoral  idyll  in  prose,  so  romantic  is  the  tale,  so  artistic  the  setting, 
and  so  graceful  and  poetic  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.' 

The  Worldly  Hope.     By  Helmuth  Schwartze. 

Author    of    'An    Impressionist's    Diary,'    'The    Laughter    of   Jove.' 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Dundee    Courier.  —  'A     fascinating    novel.       The    tragedy    of   a    woman's 
sacrifice,  the  unfathomable  depths   of  a  woman's  love       The  story  is  exceed- 
ingly well  told.     It  is  a  bright  book  and  well  worth  perusal.' 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — 'A  book  which  once  begun  will  be  read  straight 
through  to   the    finish.     The    love  interest  is   strong  throughout  the  story 
and  its  development  is  smartly  handled.' 
Gentlewoman. — 'The  book  is  brilliantly  written.' 
North  British  Daily  MaiL — '  A  very  cleverly-written  novel. ' 
Western  Mail. — 'A  delightful  novel.     The  book  is  charmingly  written   and 
will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  read  it.' 
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The  Rose  of  Allandale.     By  I)r  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 
Aullior  of  'The  Mystery  of  a  Millionaire's  Grave,'  Sec.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3.S.  6cl. — Stcoiul  Edition. 
Aberdeen  Press. — '  Breezy   in   style   and   highly  sensational    in  im.Ttter,    the- 
intcnsl  is  sustained  from  beginning  to  end  without  a  break.' 

A  Girl  from  the  States.     By  Dr  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 

Author  of  'The  Mystery  of  a  Millionaire's  Grave,'  iS:c.     Crown  8vo, 

pictorial  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Scotsman. — 'A    cleverly    written    love    stor}-,  with    a    sentimental    plot,  and 

charactiMs  drawn  from  modern  life. 
St  James's  Budget. — 'The  book  is  brightly  and  cheerily  written.' 
Manchester  Guardian. — 'The  book  is  well  worth  reading.' 

The  Vaulted  Chamber.     By  Harrv  A.  Spurr. 

Author  of  '  A  Cockney  in  Arcadia,'  iS;c.     Pictorial  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Birmingham  Gazette.- — 'Mr  Spurr's  story  is  weirdly  sensational  and  in- 
tensely dramatic.     We  recommend  it  to  readers  who  like  a  rousing  tale.' 

North  British  Daily  Mail. — '  A  Russian  story  which  can  be  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  The  interest  of  the  tale  is  well  preserved,  and 
kept  carefully  in  the  foreground  by  means  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
ingenious  incidents.' 

Dundee  Advertiser. — '  Lovers  of  the  melodramatic  will  read  it  with  avidity, 
for  the  interest  is  well  sustained,  and  not  until  the  very  last  chapter  do 
we  learn  the  terrible  secret  of  the  wronged  Countess  Olga's  revenge.  The 
story  is  excitingly  told.' 

Steve,  the  Outlander.     By  Arthur  Laycock. — Cheap  Edition. 

Author  of  '  The  Young  Gaffer,'  &c.    With  Frontispiece.    Pictorial  cover. 

Standard. — '  The  story,  which  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and  go,  is 
written  in  a  healthy  British  frame  of  mind  that  will  procure  it  many  readers." 

Manchester  Guardian. — 'A  good  story,  with  plenty  of  plot.  To  those  whf. 
must  bave  South  Africa  in  their  lighter  reading  we  can  recommend  the  book. ' 

The  Desire  of  Men.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

.Author  of  'The  Medicine  Lady,'  'A  Life  for  aLove,'&c.     Cloth  3.S.  6d. 

—  Ch  cap  Edition . 

Liverpool  Courier. — 'The  story  is  an  awfully  weird  one,  and  possesses  a 
strong  fascination  which  holds  the  reader  until  the  climax  is  reached.' 

Across  the  Zodiac.      A  Story  of  Adventure.     By  Edwin  Pal- 
i.ANDER.     In  pictorial  cloth,  with  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  3.-;.  6d. 
— .Second  Edition. 
The  Morning  Post. — '  One  of  the  best  books  of  the  year.' 

The  '  Lettre  De  Cachet,'  and  Other  Stories.    By  C  H.    3s.  6d. 

Aberdeen  Joumal.^ — '  The  "  Lettre  de   Cachet  "  is  a  very  pleasant  story,  well 

conceived  ami  worked  out  with  considerable  skill.' 

'Twixt  Cup  and  Lip,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mrs  E.  Lynn 
Linton.  Author  of  'Patricia  Kemball.' &c.  Cloth,  3s.  bA..  — Third 
Edition.     Daily  News. — '  A  collection  of  tales  .  .  ,  all  excellently  written." 
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IN  ONE  VOLUME,  Price  2s.  6d. 
The  Tuttlebury  Tales.     By  W.  Carter  Platts. 

Author  of  '  A  Few  Smiles,'  &c.     Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s.  6d. — 
JVew  and  Sixth  Edition. 
Spectator.  —  *  Mr     Platts    reminds    us    of    the     American    humorist,    Max 
Adeler.     He   is  not  an   imitator,  but  his  fun  is  of  the  same  kind,  farcical  of 
course,  but  unstrained  and  laughter  compelling.' 

Inmates  of  the  Mansion.     By  Joseph  Ashton. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2S.  6d.     Beautifully  illustrated. 
Daily  Telegnraph. — '  An  allegorical  subject,  and  will  be  found  most  readable 

for  youths,  who  will  learn  a  lesson  in  glancing  through  its  pages.' 

The  Inseparables.    A  Book  for  Boys.    By  Chieton  Chalmers. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  2s.  6d. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — '  High  above  the  average  of  school  stories.      It  is  really  a 

first-rate  ftory.' 

A  Mere  Pug.     The  Romance  of  a  Dog.     By  Nemo. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s.  6d.     A  New  Edition.     Illustrated  by 
A.  Baueri.e. 
Standard. — 'This   pretty   story  of  the   adventures   of   a  pug    dog  .  .  .  there 
are  few  books  of  the  season  that  could  have  been  more  heartily  recommended 
for  children.' 

Sorely  Tried.     By  Cosmo  Clark. 

Author  of  '  A  Portrait  of  a  Woman,'  &c.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Aberdeen  Free  Press — '  An  enterprising  story   of  domestic  life,  the  scene  of 
which  is  placed  in  Boulogne-sur-Mer.' 

Tales  of  the  Strong  Room.     By  F.  Denison, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Western  Mercury. — 'The  tales  are  all  well  told.' 
People. — '  The  tales  are  brightly  written.' 
Lady. — 'Most  exciting  and  smartly  written  short  stories.' 
North  British  Mail. — '  A  quaint  .ind  amusing  story.' 

The  Tuttlebury  Troubles.     By  W.  Carter  Platts. 

Author  of  'The  Tuttlebury  Tales,'  &c.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. — Second  Edition. 

Glasgow  Herald. — '  Mr  Carter  Platts  has  followed  up  his  success  with  "  Tuttle- 
bury Tales  "  with  another  volume  recounting  further  adventures  of  Mr 
Tuttlebury  and  his  wife.  The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  raise  a  laugh, 
and  this  it  certainly  does.' 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegrapll. — '  In  the  "  Tuttlebury  Troubles  "  we  have  a  volume 
which  will  appeal  to  all  who  have  any  taste  for  the  precious  gift  of  humour. 
These  "Tuttlebury  Troubles"  are  very  droll  reading — just  the  book  to  pick 
up  in  a  heavy  hour  and  drive  dull  care  away.' 

The  History  of  Captain  Katt.     By  Mrs  Mary  Hughes, 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
World. — 'Is  one  of  the  very  best  books  for  children  we  have  read.' 
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IN  ONE  VOLUME,  Price  Is.  6d.  and  Is. 

Furrows.     By  Cosmo   IIamii.ion.     Author  of  '  Whicli  is   Absurd,'  &c. 

Cloth,  IS.  6cl. — Second  Edition. 

The  Vagaries  of  Love.     By  F.  II.  Hudson.    Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Unsolved  Mysteries.     By  Vioi.i-vr  Tw-kedaie.    Author  of  '  What  Shall 

it  Profit  a  Man,'&c.     Cloth,  js.  M.— Second  Edition. 

The  Haunted  Looking  Glass.     By  Gratiana  Darrell.     Crown  8vo, 

picloriiil  clolli,  is.  r,i\.~~\i'ith  a  !•' rout i apiece. 

5weet  Scented  Grass.     By  Neville  Marion.     Taper  cover,  is. 
Sporting  Adventures  of  Monsieur  Lolotte.     By  Blake  Lamond. 

By  the  .\uthor  of  The  Two  Dunmores,'  &c.     Paper  cover,  is. 

The    Diamond    Bangle.     By   Lillie   Crane.     Author  of   'My   Lady 

Dimple'     Crown  8vo,  paper  cover,  is. 

The  Foray  of  Hendrick   Hudson.     By  Frank  Savii.le.     Author  of 

'  John  Ship,  .Mariner,'  '  IJeyond  tlie  Great  .South  Wall,' &c.     Crown  8vo,  paper  cover,  is. 


Roof  Roofer's  Sensational  gbiUing   Hotels 

LOVE  ONLY  LENT.  I         TWO  MOTHERS  OF  ONE. 

THE  TWIN  DIANAS.  |         PRETTYBAD  ROGERS. 

Daily  Chronicle. — 'Mr  Rooter  is  undoubtedly  clever  .  .  .  his  smart  and  witty 
style.' 

In  Crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth,   gilt.     Price  3s.  6d. 

MY    FIRST    VOYAGE 

A  Reminiscence  of  an  Imaginative  Childhood.     Related  by 
Alphonse  Daudet  to  Ror.ERT  H.  Sherard. 

Athenaeum. — 'The  tale  is  one  of  those  pretty  fragments  of  autobiography  seen 
through  the  blazing  mirage  of  Provence,  which  Daudet  touched  with  so 
great  a  charm.  Mr  Sherard  has  rendered  the  story  into  excellent  English  .  .  . 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  memorial  of  Daudet's  lively  imagination  and  warm  heart.* 

County  Gentleman. —  'A  delightful  book.  M.  Daudet's  description  of 
scenery  and  of  the  people  he  met  on  this  up-Rhone  expedition  are  most 
felicitously  expressed.' 

Globe. — 'Very  charming  is  this  "Reminiscence  of  an  Imaginative  Childhood  " 
...  the  story  is  so  admirably  told  that  one  reads  it  with  very  keen  en- 
joyment.' 

Literature. — '  The  story  is  a  trifle  of  great  charm  .  .  .  humour  abounds, 
and  the  story  ends  with  one  of.  those  irrelevant  but  triumphant  touches  of 
pathos  in  which  Daudet  excelled  all  the  writers  of  this  generation,  not  in  his 
own  country  only.  Admirers  of  Daudet — their  name  is  legion — cannot 
atTbrd  to  neglect  this  posthumous  work.' 

Liverpool  Mercury. — 'An  exquisite  trifle  is  this  little  fragment  of  alleged 
autobiogr.ipliy  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  delightful  little  romances  to  which 
M.  Daudet  or  Mr  Sherard  has  ever  appen<led  his  name.' 

Glasgow  Herald. — 'The  various  incidents  of  this  escapade  are  charmingly 
related,  and  will  be  read  with  as  much  interest  and  enjoyment  as  those  bits  of 
autobiography  which  Daudet  himself  gave  in  the  world  of  "  Le  Petit  Chose. 
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TWiscellaneous 

The  Birds  of  Our  Country.     By  H.  E.  Stewart,  B.A. 

With  Illustrations  by  ARCHIBALD  Thorburn,  J.  Giacomelli,  G.  E. 
Lodge,  K.  Keyi,,  R.  Kretschmer,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  Pictorial  cloth, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  — Second  Edition. 

Iltustrafcd  Prospectus  7vith  Press  Opinions  post  free. 

The  Hereford  Times. — 'This  capital  work  furnishes  the  young  collector  with 
a  book  which  is  not  beyond  his  means,  and  which  at  the  same  time  contains 
an  account  of  all  the  birds  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  British  Isles/ 

Wit,  Wisdom  and  Folly.  Pen  and  Pencil  Flashes.  By  J. 
Vii.i.iN  Marmery.  Author  of '  Progress  of  Science,'  &c.  With  100 
Original  Illustrations  by  ALFRED  TouCHEMOLiN,  Author  of  '  Stras- 
bourg Militaire.'  Demy  8vo,  superior  binding,  6s.  An  Edition  de 
Luxe,  in  Royal  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  limited  to  100 
copies,  bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  top,  is  also  issued,  price  21s.  net. 

Standard  (Leader). — '  A  pleasant  volume  of  chatty  anecdotes.  Bright 
and  piquant.  Mr  Marmery's  book  ought  to  be  a  treasure  to  the  confirmed 
diner-out.' 

The  Latest  Fruit  is  the  Ripest.     By  F.  J.  Gant,  F.R.C.S. 

Author  of  '  Perfect  Womanhood,'  &c.      Cloth,  is.  6d. — Second  Edition. 

Manchester  Courier. — '  The  volume  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  sets  forth 
a  number  of  religious  considerations  as  to  the  development  of  the  strength 
and  character  of  women  in  fields  of  spiritual  endeavour.' 

Two  French  Queens.     By  Caroline  Gearey. 

'Elizabeth  of  Valois — Marguerite  of  Valois.'  By  the  Author  of  'In 
Other  Lands,'  '  Three  Empresses,'  '  Royal  Friendships.'  With  Portraits, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 

Birmingham  Gazette. — '  Miss  Gearey  has  once  more  given  us  a  charming 
collection  of  historical  biographies,  compiled  with  care  and  written  with  taste 
and  true  womanly  feeling.' 

Stories  from  Wagner.     By  Virginia  Tavlour. 

With  Preface  by  Herr  C.  F.  Glasenait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Globe. — '  It  opens  with  a   memoir  of  the  great    music  dramatist.      The  only 
volume   in  which  the  plots  of  all  Wagner's  stage  productions  are  set  forth 
clearly  and  simply. 

Idylls.     By  M.  Maud  Hellyer.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Bookman. — 'A  collection  of  graceful  little  allegories.' 

Royal  Friendships.     By  Caroline  Gearey, 

By  the  Author  of  '  Two  French  Queens,'  &c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Weekly  Sun — '  Miss  Gearey's  book  deserves  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as  a  piece 
of  entertaining  writing,  but  also  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  and 
manners  of  both  periods.' 

Queen. — 'This  book  would  be  a  charming  present  for  any  girl.' 
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Longer    Flights.  —  Recollections   and   Studies.     By    Mrs   A. 
Ikki.anu.     By  the  Author  of  '  Life  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.'     Cloth,  6s. 
Scotsman. — 'A  book  which  will  be  read  with  interest.' 

Nigh  on  Sixty  Years  at  Sea.  By  Rohert  Woolward  ('Old 
WOOLWARD.')  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  With  VoiU&il.— Second  Edition. 
Times. — 'Very  entertaining  reading.  Captain  Woohvard  writes  sensibly 
an<l  straightforwardly,  and  tells  his  story  with  the  frankness  of  an  old  salt. 
He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  his  stories  are  endless  and  vtrv  enter- 
taining.' 

The  Secrets  of  the  Hand.    By  Maud  Harries.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Observer — 'Those  wishing  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  fortune-telling  by 

thr  hand  will  find  much  information  in  this  volume.' 
Hereford  Times. — 'This  excellent  little  book  should  enjoy  a  wide  circulation." 

The  Italians  of  To=day.     ]5y  Josiah  Crooklands. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  RiiNt;  Bazin.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Athenseum. — 'Mr  Rene  Bazin  is  a  writer  whose  style  we  have  often  praised.' 

Glimpses  of  Life  in  Bermuda  and  the  Tropics. 

By    Makgarkt   Nkwtox.      With   42    Illustrations    l)y    the    Author. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Bradford  Observer. — '  Pleasantly  written  and  copiously  illustrated  ;  this  record 
of  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies  should  bring  the  many  charms  of  these  delightful 
Islands  vividly  before  English  Readers.' 

The  Author's  ManuaL     By  Percy  Russell. 

With    Prefatory    Remarks   by    Mr   GLADSTONE.      Crown   Svo,    cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net.     {Ninth  and  Cheaper  Edition).     With  Portrait. 

Westminster  Review. — '  Mr  Russell's  book  is  a  very  complete  manual  and 
guide  for  journalist  and  author.  It  is  not  a  merely  practical  work — it  is 
literary  and  appreciative  of  literature  in  its  best  sense  ;  .  .  .  we  have  little 
else  but  praise  for  tlie  volume.' 

Spectator. — '  The  aspirant  to  literature  may  certainly  read  Mr  Russell's  book 
with  profit.' 

Manchester  Courier. — 'A  handbook  that  will  prove  very  useful  to  all  who 
aspire  to  write  for  the  press  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  literary  work. 
,  .  .  This  is  the  only  manual  comprehending  all  departments  of  profes- 
sional literature  from  paragraph  writing  to  the  production  of  the  book.' 

Thoughts  on  the  Apostles.     By  F.  G.  White.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Western  Mercury. — 'This  valuable  and  most  useful  book  contains  some 
fourteen  papers  on  the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  suitably  grouped, 
and  introduced  briefly  and  pointedly.' 


The  Nineteenth  Century  in  France  ;  or  Selections  from  the 

best  Modern   French   Literary  Works,  with   Englisli  Translations.      By 
Paul  Chauvkt,  B.A.,  of  the  Paris  University.     In  2  Vols.     Vol.  I. 
The  Poets  : — Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Echo. — '  A  book  that  will  be  found  useful  for  schools  and  students.' 
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poetry   and   the    Drama 

The  History  of  a  Soul.  By  Kathleen  Behenna.  Beautifully  printed 
on  Hand-made  Paper.     Demy  8vo,  artistic  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  net. 

Fragments  from  Victor  Hugo's  Legends  and  Lyrics.  By  Cecilla 
Elizabeth  Meetkerke.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Cantos  from  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante.  By  C.  Potter.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  Second  and 
Enlarged  Edition. 

The  Palace  of  Delights,  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Osborne,  M.A. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Australian  Idylls  and  Bush  Rhymes.  By  the  late  Ernest  G.  Henty  and 
E.  SiARKEY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Story  of  Jephthah,  and  other  Poems.     By  Walter  Thead.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Sophonisba  ;  or,  The  Prisoner  of  Alba,  and  other  Poems.     By  E.  Derry, 

Author  of '  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.'     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Word  Sketches  in  Windsor.     By  Alexander  Buckler.     Foolscap  8vo, 

art  linen,  2s.  6d. 
The   Magic   Key.     A  Fairy  Drama  in  Four  Acts.     By  Isaac  Willcocks, 

M.R.S.,  Author  of  '  Pixy.'     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Odds  and  Ends.     By  an  Oddfellow.     Foolscap  8vo,  art  linen,  is.  6d.  net. 
Songs  and  Shadows.     By  E.  M.  Beresford.     Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
A  Moorland  Brook,  and  Other  Poems.     By   Evan  T.   Keane.     Cloth, 

3s.  6d.  net. 
Notes  on  the  Way,  in  Verse.     ByJ.  R.  Simms.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
A  Roman  Anti-Christ.     By  A.  J.  Joyce.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The    Enchanted    River,    and    Other    Poems.      By    Augustus    Ralli. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Royal  Shepherdess,   and  Other  Poems.      By  Dudley   Charles 

BusHBY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Inner  Light,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Ellen  H.  Ebbs.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  IS.  6d.  net. 
A  Vision's  Voice,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Maria  Gkeer.     Foolscap  Svo, 

doth,  2S.  6d.  net. 
A    Divan    of    the    Dales,    and    Other    Poems.      By    Swithin    Saint 

SwiTHAiNE.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
Pencil  Rhymes  and  Poetry.     By  George  Ashmore   Roberts.     Crown 

Svo,  paper  cover,  is.  6d. 
The  Epic  of  Olympus.     By  Charles  Rathbone  Low.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

5s.  net. 
Poetical  Stories.      By  Staunton  Brodie.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Episodes  of  Joy.     By  Temple  Newell.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Tramps  and  Troubadours.     By  John  G.  Duncan.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

net. 
Poems  of  Two  Worlds.     By  Reginald  B.  Span.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

6d.  net. 
Poems  and  Paragraphs.     By  Henry  Aveling.     Crown  Svo,   cloth,   5s. 

net.     Second  Series  in  the  Press. 
Parodies  and  other  Poems.     By  Maggie  Grogan.     Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Irish  Leaves.     By  John  Robinson,  B.A.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


Popular  Novels  by  Alan  St  Aubyn 

Author  of  'A  Fellow  of  Trinity,'  The  Junior  Dean,'  Etc. 
/;/  Crown  Svo,  putorial  cloth.     Price  6.v.     Second  Editiou. 

A  PRICK  OF  CONSCIENCE 

People. — 'A  wild  and  impassioned  love  storj'i  moving  along  at  hurricane  speed,  is 
that  of  C.irrie  Gardner,  the  central  fiRure  in  Mr  Alan  St  Aubyn's  romance.  The  book  is 
exciting  throughout ;  it  is  well  written,  the  situations  are  cleverly  conceived,  and  the 
dialogue  is  smart.' 

Glasgow  Herald. — 'The  story  is  brightly  told,  and  there  is  something  attractive 
about  the  young  governess,  whose  soft  voice  "  had  a  flavour  of  .Scotch  in  it." ' 

Manchester  Courier. — 'The  story  is  well  told,  the  reader  having  some  three  or  four 
hundred  pages  of  good  exciting  reading.' 

Hereford  Times. — '  Mr  Alan  St  Aubyn  wTites  eloquently  of  love  in  its  variety  of 
forms,  and  draws  a  powerful  picture  of  the  married  Society  woman  whose  duty  to  her 
husband  is  entirely  effaced  by  passion  for  her  lover.     The  book  is  brightly  written. ' 

Bookman. — '  A  very  readable  and  life-like  love  story.' 

St  James's  Gazette. — '  "  A  Prick  of  Conscience  "  is  written  in  its  author's  light  and 
bright  vein.' 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

III   Crown   Svo,  handsome  cloth.      Price  y.  bd.      Second  Edition. 

UNDER  THE    ROWAN  TREE 

Speaker.  — '  Alan  St  Aubyn's  gift  in  writing  resembles  that  of  the  miniature  painter  ; 
it  lies  in  the  direction  of  delicacy,  prettiness  and  gentle  sweetness.  It  is  a  book  full  of 
good  feeling,  true  sympathy,  and  wholesome  teaching  unobtrusively  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  these  pleasant  and  pretty  sketches.' 

Belfast  News  Letter.—'  Good  stories  are  always  sure  to  be  read.  The  present 
collection  will  command  a  large  sale.     The  stories  are  of  ideal  length  and  full  of  interest.' 

Gentlewoman. — 'Alan  St  Aubyn  has  shown  remarkable  skill  in  the  handling  of  his 
short  stories.  The  subject-matter  of  these  charming  stories  is  rarely  wildly  exciting, 
but  intensely  interesting  for  all  that,  full  of  rare  pathos  interwoven  with  bits  of  drama, 
that  make  one  feel  how  real  and  true  to  life  they  are.' 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 
In  Crown  Svo,  pictorial  cloth.     Price  t,s.   6d.     New  and  Cheap  Edition. 

THE    LOYAL   HUSSAR 

Scotsman. — '  There  are  fourteen  short  stories  in  Alan  St  Aubyn's  new  volume. 
They  are  all  brightly  and  pleasingly  written,  and  have  an  interesting  variety  of  subjects. 
Several  of  them  are  descriptive  of  incidents  connected  with  the  South  .\frican  war.  .  .  . 
The  other  stories  are  handled  with  a  freshness  and  vivacity  which  warrant  us  in  describ- 
ing this  as  a  charming  volume.' 

Irish  Times. — 'Over  a  dozen  stories  of  more  than  average  merit  are  inserted  in  this 
volume,  in  which  the  author's  well-known  gift  for  vivid  and  well-drawn  pen  pictures  is 
freely  displayed.  His  method  has  been  truthfidly  compared  to  that  of  the  miniature 
painter,  and  it  is  certainly  marked  in  a  substantial  degree  by  dclic.icy  sweetness  and 
prcttine.ss  generally.  He  tells  his  stories  naturally  and  with  facility,  and  always  in  such 
a  way  as  to  interest  a  sympathetic  reader.' 

Spectator. — 'The  soldier  stories,  indignant  though  the  reader  maybe  at  the  fact, 
will  bring  an  uncontrollable  lump  into  the  throat.' 
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NEW  NOVELS  BY  FREDERICK  W.  ROBINSON 

Author  of  '  Grandmother's  Money,'  '  The  Woman  in  the  Dark,'  Etc. 
In  Crown  Svo,  decorative  cloth.     Price  6j."    Second  Edition 

ANNE  JUDGE,  SPINSTER 

The  Athenaeum. — '  Mr  Robinson's  reputation  as  a  novel  writer  will  not  be  diminished 
by  the  present  work.  We  chronicle  the  appearance  of  this  book  with  satisfaction.  We  must 
specially  mention  the  hero  as  being  uncommonly  well  drawn,  for  he  is  both  original,  natural 
and  interesting.     Altogether  we  commend  this  book  to  the  public' 

The  Morning  Post. — '  Mr  Frederick  Robinson  is  one  of  our  best  novelists  of  a  certain 
school — a  school  which  claims  for  itself  rank  above  the  mere  storj'-telling  writers'  school.  .  .  . 
"Anne  Judge"  is  a  novel  more  distinctly  characteristic  of  Mr  Robinson's  modes  of  thought 
and  views  of  life  than  any  of  his  former  works.  There  is  an  abundance  of  dialogue  in  this 
book,  but  Mr  Robinson  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  writing  dialogue,  of  advancing  his  story  step 
by  step  in  the  process,  and  evolving  it  with  skilful  ease.' 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — '  At  last  we  come  to  something  different  from  all  the  foregoing 
(novels  for  review),  and  better  than  all.  This  is  "Anne  Judge,  Spinster,"  by  Mr  Frederick 
W.  Robinson,  author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money."  The  general  good  opinion  entertained  of 
that  work  will,  we  expect,  be  extended  to  its  successor.  .  .  .  From  the  very  first  chapter  to 
the  very  last,  when  it  becomes  plain  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  praiseworthy  efforts  to  continue 
single,  she  will  not  much  longer  remain  "Anne  Judge,  Spinster,"  we  never  cease  to  follow  her 
sacred,  yet  thoroughly  womanly,  footsteps.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  every  kind  of 
reader.' 

Public  Opinion. — '.  .  .  The  story  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  evidences  unusual 
care  in  its  construction.  The  incidents  are  striking,  and  many  of  them  deeply  pathetic,  and 
the  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout.  Those  who  read  "Anne  Judge,  Spinster,"  will  look 
out  for  other  stories  from  the  same  genial  pen.' 


'.BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORl 

Crown  8t'^,  handsome  cloth  gilt.     Price  ds.     Second  Edition 

A  BRIDGE  OF  GLASS 

Daily  Telegraph. — '  "A  Bridge  of  Glass"  is  an  excellent  novel— a  love  story  pure  and 
simple.  ...  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  attractive  style,  which  holds  the  reader  enchanted  to 
the  end  of  the  volume.' 

Athenaeum. — '  Mr  Robinson's  story  possesses  the  first  qualifications  of  a  good  novel: 
a  well-sustained  and  interesting  plot.  .  .  .  Mr  Robinson  has  shown  considerable  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  details.' 

Spectator. — ^'Mr  Robinson  is  a  realistic,  instructive  writer,  in  whose  novels  there  is 
always  much  more  than  a  story,  though  there  is  never  less  than  a  good  one.  It  is  a  storj'of 
incident,  very  well  contrived,  and  which  startles  by  its  catastrophe  as  effectually  as  if  the 
writer  belonged  by  prescription  to  the  sensational  school.' 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — '  It  is  very  well  worked  out.  There  is  plenty  of  incident,  .  .  . 
We  have  no  end  of  mysteries  very  cleverly  maintained.  The  interest  is  exceedingly  well 
sustained,  and  all  comes  right  in  the  end.' 

Echo. — 'An  exceedingly  good  novel.  .  .  .  We  can  do  little  more  than  recommend  it 
very  strongly  to  our  readers.  .  .  .' 

Graphic. — '  "  A  Bridge  of  Glass"  is  full  of  peculiar  and  unexpected  interest.' 

Illustrated  London  News. — '  A  good,  business-like  novel,  conducted  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  a  rarity  very  pleasant  to  meet  with,  but  it  presents 
itself  for  hearty  commendation  in  the  case  of  "A  Bridge  of  Glass,"  by  F.  W.  Robinson.  The 
art  of  keeping  the  reader  in  suspense,  so  that  there  can  be  no  feeling  of  certainty  about  what 
is  going  to  happen,  or  as  to  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
tends  greatly  to  rivet  attention  and  to  prevent  any  symptoms  of  flagging  ;  and  that  art  is 
■exercised  in  a  masterly  manner.' 

Standard. — ' ...  A  very  pathetic  and  tender  love  storj'.  The  number  of  characters  in- 
troduced into  the  drama  is  large,  but  all  are  distinct  and  well  marked.  The  author  has  them 
clearlj'  in  hand,  and  keeps  up  their  identity  brightly  and  clearly  to  t"ne  last.  .  .  .' 


London :  Digby,  Long  &  Co.,  Publishers,  i8  Bouverie  St.,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 

A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Novels,  Travels,  Biographies,  Poems,  &c.,  with 
a  critical  or  descriptive  notice  of  each,  free  by  post  on  application. 
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